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UNIDIMENSIONAL SCALES FOR 
THE MEASUREMENT OF MORALE 
IN AN INDUSTRIAL SITUATION ' 


GERALD M. MAHONEY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The problem of morale has received increasing attention from social 
scientists since World War I. Gradually, over the intervening period between 
wars, it has become an import?~t aspect of the broader problem of discover- 
ing the principles of managing and organizing human activity. The litera- 
ture on human relations in industry contains many references to morale, 
and many large-scale research projects in this field include attempts to 
estimate the morale levels of individuals and groups. During World War I, 
of course, interest in this problem was heightened. Apart from a concern 
about morale in the more restricted social groupings of industry and the 
military services, general civilian morale commanded widespread attention. 

In spite of the quite general use of the term, the recognition of a problem 
of morale, and numerous attempts to study it, there remains a singular 
lack of agreement as to what morale is and within which discipline or dis- 
ciplines its investigation belongs. 

Accordingly, the research reported in this paper was designed to attack 
certain problems, which, stated in gencral terms, are as follows: 


1. To define morale within the limits of a psychological approach. 
2. To devise an instrument or instruments for more accurate and meaning- 
ful measurement within this area. 
. To investigate the relationship of morale measures to various behavioral 
measures. 


Before presenting the specific details of the problem, procedures, and 


1. This paper is based upon research conducted by the author at McGill University in partial fulfilment 
of requirements for his Ph.D. degree, The reseaicch was carried out under a grant of the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s Defence Research Board, 
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results, certain questions regarding methods of study and measurement, and 
of definition, require clarification. 


A. METHODS OF STUDY AND MEASUREMENT 


The objectives of the present investigation involved certain decisions as 
to method of study and of measurement. 

Child (5), Blankenship (3), and McNemar (21) show that the methods 
of study and measurement applied in previous morale investigations are 
almost as varied as the definitions of the term. 

The method used in the present investigation corresponds, in part, to a 
program advocated by McNemar (21) in a summing up of his review of 
morale studies. In brief, the aspects of McNemar’s proposed methodology 
that will be followed here are: (a) the careful definition of a number of 
postulated dimensions of morale; (b) construction of a unidimensional scale 
for the measurement of each dimension; and (c) tests of the reliability and 
validity of these scales. 

The decision to use this design of research raised certain questions 
regarding: (a) the feasibility of constructing unidimensional scales; (b) the 
method of construction to be used; and (c) the manner in which reliability and 
validity were to be checked. These questions are very briefly discussed below. 


Unidimensionalit y 


McNemar’s review shows that one of the most serious drawbacks of 
much attitude and morale measurement has been a too-ready acceptance 
of multidimensional measuring devices with the result that two individuals 
“can arrive at the same score by different routes’. Guttman (11) has offered 
a method of scale construction and of analysis that provides a means of testing 
the hypothesis that a set of items is measuring within a single dimension. 
Essentially, the method of construction consists in: (a) a careful a priori 
definition of an attribute; (b) the assumption that there is a large number 
of expressed opinions—a universe of content—that might reflect the attri- 
bute and from which items may be constructed; and (c) selecting from such 
a universe of content a sample of items that, on the basis of subjective judg- 
ments of a number of competent judges, might appear to offer the best 
chances of achieving measurement along a single continuum. Following 
administration of such a set of items to a sample drawn from a population 
of individuals, a scale analysis is carried out to determine the degree of 
unidimensionality or “scalability” of the group of items. 


Reliability 

The position taken here with regard to reliability is that the usual test- 
retest and parallel forms methods could well prove to be unfair tests or could 
give spuriously high coefficients. A high coefficient obtained by these 
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methods indicates an instrument’s capacity for placing individuals in the 
same rank order on two separate administrations. Where the variable 
measured is one that can be expected to undergo a minimum of change 
over a period of time, this logic has some merit. The situation is different, 
however, where the variable is an attitude or feeling, which may be more 
subject to change, over shorter or longer intervals, than are such properties 
as mechanical or numerical ability. 

Consequently, it was decided to use some measure of internal consistency, 
such as the Kuder-Richardson index or the split-half reliability coefficient, 
to obtain a first approximation to reliability. A more rigorous test of an 
instrument’s accuracy could then be made in either of two ways, viz. (a) 
by determining its internal consistency on the same group of respondents at 
a later date; and (b) by determining its internal consistency on other groups 
either at the same time or at a later date. If internal consistency remained 
high and of about the same order throughout such tests, an index of accuracy 
would be provided that is more meaningful where attitude-type scales are 
concerned than with the methods involving the demonstration that an 
instrument rank-orders people the same way on two administrations. 


Validity 

The problem of demonstrating the validity of a psychological measure- 
ment is much less straightforward in the area of attitude measurement than 
in that of abilities. In the latter the judgment can be more nearly certain 
that what is being measured by an instrument is also actually being used 
in some other activity. It is harder to show that a specific attitude is being 
reflected in a specific action. 

Some indication of the extent to which an attitude scale is measuring 
what it is supposed to be measuring may be gained by relating scores on the 
attitude scale to measures of the attitude obtained by another and quite 
different overt verbal method. Without repeating the questions in a scale, 
measures of specific attitudes can be made by means of non-directive inter- 
views that provide something external to the scale itself. Such an approach 
to validation is taken in this study. 


B. DEFINITION AND THEORY 


What is morale? Is there any one thing, one property of an individual 
or group we can distinguish as referent for this term? Is morale something 
we can attribute to individuals and to groups indiscriminately? Is the term 
worth its salt in the first place, or is it one et indefinite, broad abstrac- 
tions that would be better assigned to a semantic wastebasket? If we persist 
in using it, has it any connotations that distinguish it from adjustment or 
mental hygiene? These are some of the questions confronting anyone who 
proposes to investigate the problem of morale in a scientific manner. 
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In common speech, the term is generally used to mean some characteris- 
tic that distinguishes individuals or groups who “can take it” and carry on 
toward a goal despite disheartening obstacles. The literature on morale con- 
tains a wide diversity of definitions of the term. Child (5), in a bibliographical 
review of 1941, cites three levels of emphasis—the individual-organic 
emphasis, the group emphasis, and the emphasis on the individual-within- 
the-group on any specific occasion—represented in three definitions formu- 
lated by a conference of ten psychologists at Cambridge in 1940. 

The more strictly mide abv usage of the term morale is exemplified 
by a variety of meanings accepted by a large number of investigators and 
students of morale, among whom are Rundquist and Sletto (24), Woods 
(26), Allport and Murray (2), Hall (14), Miller (22), Watson (25), Cantril 
(4), Hull and Kolstad (16), and Harding (15). 

The group emphasis is illustrated by definitions found in Krech and 
Crutchfield (18) and in a sociometric study reported by Zeleny (27). 

Apart from the more strictly individual and group emphases, there is a 
tendency, evident in much of the recent literature, to extend the meaning 
of the term over more than one class of event. Examples are to be found in 
Allport (1) and Lippitt (20). 

The variety of meanings given to morale and the lack of agreement as 
to what limits and emphasis should be placed upon it suggest an urgent 
need for a reformulation. 

On one point a number of students of morale agree, and that is the multi- 
dimensionality of the concept. Many of the definitions in use subsume under 
morale a number of psychological dimensions; others a number of group 
dynamics constructs. Further evidence of acceptance of this multidimension- 
ality is found in Watson (25), McNemar (21), and Roethlisberger (23). 
Disagreement and confusion arise, however, over the particular multiple 
meanings this term is given. If the multiple referents belonged to one class 
of event—for example, psychological, sociological, or group dynamics—the 
term could have more value. 

In this investigation the concept will be limited in its scope to the psy- 
chological emphasis. Within this frame of reference, morale will be defined 
as a broad, multidimensional concept that subsumes a number of psychologi- 
cal conditions, such as attitudes, feelings, or other tension-charged conditions, 
that might be dynamically associated with behavioral manifestations. Morale 
would then become a handy label, just as health is, but would not be measur- 
able in terms of any single operation, and would not be said to be associated 
as an entity with behavior. 


Definitions of Morale Dimensions 


Following a survey of the literature on morale, and a series of observa- 
tions and scouting interviews in a large Canadian military-civilian —_ 
seven morale dimensions were postulated. A pre-test questionnaire of 98 
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items was administered to representative samples of both military and civilian 
personnel of the depot. The 98 items included seven groups, each group 
specifically designed to test the hypothesis that a given morale dimension 
could be measured in terms of a unidimensional scale. The seven dimensions 
were entitled: 


. Evaluation of Present Status in the Society in which we Live 
. Evaluation of Past Successes and Failures 

. Outlook for the Future 

. Attitude toward Leadership 

. Feelings of Belongingness 

. Feelings of Extent of Sacrifice in the Work Situation 

. Feelings of Prestige. 


The pre-test indicated that Guttman’s criteria of scalability were met by 
the measure of four of these dimensions: Evaluation of Past Successes and 
Failures, Outlook for the Future, Feelings of Belongingness, and Feelings of 
Extent of Sacrifice. The groups of items constructed to measure Evaluation 
of Status, Feelings of Prestige, and Attitude toward Leadership fell somewhat 
short of meeting the criteria. However, two smaller groups of items within 
the larger evaluation-of-status group did respectively mect the criteria of 
scalability. It was noted that these two smaller groups of items each dealt 
with a different facet of the status feeling: (a) Feelings of Status in the Work 
Situation, and (b) Feelings of Status outside the Work Situation. Moreover, 
it was found that a number of items at first defined as measures of Feelings 
of Prestige could be included in one or another of the two revised scales for 
Feelings of Status. Finally, the items for the Attitude toward Leadership did 
not scale when taken as a group. The various items in this group me 
to different levels of leadership. It was discovered, however, that small 
groups of items—each group dealing with a different level of leadership-— 
did give strong indications of scalability when analysed separately. 

As a result of these preliminary steps, it was postulated that the multi- 
dimensional concept morale subsumes at least the billowing nine dimensions. 


Feelings of Status in the Work Situation. This refers to an individual’s evaluation 
of his present standing—relative to others in his work group—in respect of 
such matters as: the impression he makes on his superiors and peers; the 
likelihood that he will be regarded highly for his leadership and other 
abilities, his sense of responsibility, his advice and counsel, his accomplish- 
ments, and his possessions. Inclusion of this dimension was prompted by 
numerous references in the literature to status feelings (Gardiner (9), Roethlis- 
berger (23), Woods (26), Lewin (19)) and by opinions expressed by subjects 


in the early observational and interview phases of the study. 


Feelings of Status outside the Work Situation, This refers to an individual’s 
evaluation of his present standing—relative to others in his community 
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or social circle—in respect of the matters enumerated in the paragraph 
above. 


Attitude toward Leadership—Immediate Level. This dimension would account 
for feelings of confidence in, and respect for, one’s immediate supervisor 
in a work situation. The widespread attention to leadership matali in the 
literature suggests that these feelings might be related to a person’s behavior 
in the work situation. Allport and Murray (2), in their group of morale 
dimensions referred to ae in this section, include one entitled “degree 
of confidence in American leaders’’. In the present study Attitude toward 
Leadership outside the Work Situation was not included in the theoretical 
plan and, as a result, this will be one respect in which the theory’s generaliz- 
ability is reduced. However, to account for the possibility that, within the 
work situation, a given person could have very different attitudes toward 
leaders at different levels, two other dimensions of attitude toward leader- 
ship were postulated: 


1. Attitude toward Leadership—Departmental Level, 
2. Attitude toward Leadership—Top Level. 


Evaluation of Past Successes and Failures. A person's feelings about his past, 
whether he feels that what he has done has brought improvements in his lot 
in life or has held him back, appeared to be important to behaviors that 
might be called symptomatic of morale. This evaluation of the past forms 
one facet of what L. K. Frank (8) has termed the “time perspective”. More- 
over, a group of nine “problem cases” interviewed in the preliminary stage 
of this study, all made frequent mention of dissatisfaction with past events 
in their lives. 


Outlook for the Future. This refers to that part of a person’s time perspective 
that includes his hopes, ambitions, aspirations, and dreams. Lewin (19) places 
great stress on the importance of this dimension and, indeed, in one form 
or another, it is included in practically all definitions or theories of morale. 
As Lewin points out: “Only when hope is lost does the individual cease 

lanning, reaching out into the future. When hope is gone the whole out- 
look narrows and activity becomes more and more restricted, regardless of 
whether the individual’s picture of the future is realistic or accurate at a given 
time.” Lewin further observes that the individual’s life space is not limited 
to the future, the past, or the present, but includes all three as he sees them. 


Feelings of Belongingness. The degree to which an individual feels he is fitting 
into the groups of which he is a member could have an important bearing 
on his behavior. Some feel like “one of the boys’, others that they belong 
to smaller, more exclusive groups, while others feel like outcasts. This dimen- 
sion was postulated on the basis of the quite gencral agreement among 
investigators that an individual’s feelings of identification and participation 
with the other members of his groups play some part in his morale. 
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Feelings of Extent of Sacrifice. In the course of the observational and interview 
studies it became apparent that individuals differed in the degree to which they 
felt they were called upon to make sacrifices in relation to the rewards earned. 
Some men felt that the supervisors and officers at various levels above them 
got all the benefits while they had to carry most of the load for what they 
considered inadequate rewards. 


Theory 


.t will be expected that the several morale dimensions defined above will 
be related in varying degrees to various measures of behavior within a 
given situation. For example, in the work situation, an employee’s productive 
output might be related to some dimensions and not to others, or it might 
conceivably be related to all of the postulated dimensions. Absences from 
the job will also be associated with one or more of the dimensions of morale. 
No attempt is here made to predict the magnitude or direction of the relation- 
ships between morale dimensions and behavior that might be called symp- 
tomatic of morale. In general, however, morale dimensions will tend to be 
positively related to measures of output and negatively related to incidence 
of absences. It will further be expected that multiple correlations between 
a behavior symptom and a number of morale dimensions will be signifi- 
cantly stronger than any of the individual correlations. 


Il. PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 


In the preceding section, it was shown that preliminary study and 
observations led to definitions of nine psychological dimensions of morale. 
Also, some exploratory hypotheses were put forward concerning relation- 
ships between the morale dimensions and behavior. The definitions and 
general theoretical considerations presented the following specific research 
problems: 


1. To estimate the unidimensionality, reliability, and validity of each of 
the nine sets of items postulated as measures of the nine morale dimen- 
sions. . 

2. To determine the degree of correlation between each of the nine 
dimensions and available measures of behavior. 

3. To determine the multiple correlations of significant morale dimensions 
with the behavioral measures. 


Research on these problems was conducted in a large military-industrial 
installation in eastern Canada made up of five major departments devoted 
to two main types of operation: (a) repair and maintenance of a wide variety 
of industrial machines and appliances, and (b) storage of an extensive assort- 
ment of parts and complete units. Employees, therefore, fell into two main 
classes: (a) skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers, and (b) storemen of 
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different grades. The work force was further broken down into military 
and civilian personnel. Moreover, there were French-speaking and English- 
speaking members of both groups. For various reasons the civilian group 
was always considerably more numerous and its numbers less variable from 
time to time. Samples used in the procedures described below will be dis- 
cussed along with these procedures. 


A. UNIDIMENSIONALITY, RELIABILITY, AND VALIDITY OF SCALES 


To obtain measures of the nine postulated dimensions of morale, a 
second questionnaire was then constructed. Each projected scale included 
those items that had scaled in the analysis of the first questionnaire plus a 
number more that, on the basis of experience with the earlier scales, could be 
carefully worded in order to maximize the chances of obtaining a high 
degree of unidimensionality. Two forms of this questionnaire were developed 
——one in English, for use both with civilian and military personnel, and a 
corresponding one in French. Items were divided into sections of about 10 
or 11 each to alleviate the monotony of the task of completing the form. 
Otherwise the division into sections had no significance, as items were dis- 
tributed throughout the forms so that those belonging to a given scale did 
not follow one another. Moreover, categories of response were ordered 
differently for different items—some proceeding from the most favorable 


category down to the most unfavorable, others, the reverse. These arrange- 
ments were made to reduce the possibility of subjects developing a set in 
relation to each component group or to a particular ordering of categories. 
This instrument was administered to a sample of about 300 men, composed 
of both French- and English-speaking civilian and military personnel. 

The following are sample items from some of the scales. Space does not 
permit inclusion of more than these few items: 


Feelings of Status: Work Situation 
When your immediate supervisor requires an opinion or advice about the work in 
your section, do you feel that he is: 


Scoring 


—Much more likely to come to you than to anyone else 
——~-Somewhat more likely to come to you than to anyone else 
——Just about as likely to come to you as to anyone else 
——Somewhat less likely to come to you than to anyone else 
——Much less likely to come to you than to anyone else 


Feelings of Status: Non-Work Situation 


When anyone else in your social circle asks you where you work and what 
you do: 


——Do you feel very embarrassed about it 
——Do you feel slightly embarrassed about it 
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——Do you have very little feeling about it one way or another 
— Are you quite pleased to say where you work and what you do 
———Do you take a lot of pride in telling where you work and what you do 


Attitude toward Leadership: Immediate Level 
Do you feel that your immediate supervisor generally: 


——Puts the interests of yourself and the other men before his own desire to 
keep in good with those above him 

—Tries to look after the interests of the men and at the same time moop i in 
good with those above him 

——Puts his own interests, his desire to keep in good with his own superiors, 
ahead of everything else 


Do you feel that, as a general rule, your immediate supervisor: 


——kKills most of the good suggestions made to him 
——Kills many of the good suggestions made to him 
——Kills some of the good suggestions made to him 
——Kills very few of the good suggestions made to him 


Attitude toward Leadership: Departmental Level 


Do you feel that the top supervisor or officer of your Department has the work 
of the Department: 


——Very well organized 
——Fairly well organized 
——Somewhat poorly organized 
——Very poorly organized 


Attitude toward Leadership: Top Management Level 


Do you feel that the provisions which higher authorities have made regarding 
pay and other financial regulations for civilians are such that you can: 


——Obtain a complete understanding of them 
——Obtain only a fair understanding of them 
——Obtain only a poor understanding of them 


Evaluation of Past Successes and Failures 


Looking back over the period during which I have been working for a living, 
I feel that: 


——I have made very good progress toward my goals 
——I have made some, but not enough, progress toward my goals 
——I have made little or no progress toward my goals 


When I think of the steps I have taken in the past to improve myself: 


——lI usually feel very well satisfied with myself 
——l usually feel only fairly well satisfied with myself 
——lI usually feel somewhat disappointed in myself 
——I usually feel very disappointed in myself 
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Outlook for the Future 


If, about 3 to 5 years from now, an offer was made to you to join someone as 
partner in a business in a line of work you are now doing or being trained in, do 


you think: 


——You will be in a position to go in with him 
——You will be in a position to go in with him with financial aid 
——You will not be able to go in with him 


Feelings of Belongingness 
I feel that I can: 


——Count as friends most of the men with whom I work 
Count as friends a certain few of the men with whom I work 
Hardly count any friends among the men with whom I work 


Feelings of Extent of Sacrifice 
Do you feel that when your Section has a “target” to meet: 


——You have to work extra hard and carry some other men who won't put 
themselves out 
Everyone in the Section pitches in and does his best 


A variation from the original procedure was the inclusion of a request 
that the respondent write in his name “if he cared to participate in an experi- 


ment being conducted under the auspices of McGill University”. This 
request was made in the form of a letter signed by the chairman of the 
department of psychology, its purpose being to obtain a sample upon which 
to study correlations between component measures and other indices. This 
resulted in an artificial division of the sample into two categories—to be 
referred to as the “signed” and “unsigned” groups. 

Included among the 300 who took this questionnaire were 130 English- 
speaking civilians. The responses of this English-speaking civilian sample 
on the nine groups of items were submitted to a Guttman scale analysis by 
means of the Cornell technique (13). This sample included both signed and 
unsigned forms. The number of those who answered all the questions varied 
from scale to scale, so that scale analyses were carried out on samples ranging 
from 100 to 124. 

The 36 possible combinations of pairs of scales were intercorrelated by 
means of Pearson’s product-moment method, using the sample of 58 sub- 
jects from the signed group. 

Tables I and II contain results of (a) the scale analysis and test of reliability, 
and (b) determination of the intercorrelations among the nine scales. 

Examination of Table I reveals that, after combination of categories, 
nine scales were obtained, varying in number of items, score range, reproduc- 
ibility, and in reliability as measured by an index of internal consistency. 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 was used to obtain such an index. Since 
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some of the scales contained both trichotomous and dichotomous items this 
formula was modified slightly for use with such mixed scales.* 


TABLE I SCALE ANALYSIS DATA AND RELIABILITIES OF SCALES 


Item 


N 

Score Range 
No. of Items 
Reprod. (%) 
K-R. Rel. 


Att. | Att. 


Lead ° Lead . 


D.L. | TLL. 


I1§ 

| 0-12 
6 

86 


ss 


Eval. 


of 


Past 


116 
o-18 
9 

85 
"85 


Out- 
look 
Fut. 


118 
o-8 


Feel- 
ings 


Bel. 


105 
o-8 
8 


S.D. . . , 697 | 3°36 4°79 
S.E. of Score . . . 2:90 | 1°60 1°80 


TABLE I INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG COMPONENT SCALES 


| 


Scale SW |SNW| LI LD LT P | F 


Sta 
Sta 
Att 


. Wk. Sit. 
. N-W. Sit. 
. Ld: LL. 


Att. Ld.: D.L. 
Att. Ld.: TLL. 
Eval. of Past 
Outlook for Fut. 
Feelings of Bel. 
Fecl. Ext. Sac. 


Unidimensionality. 


All of the reproducibilities shown in Table I are fairly close to the arbi- 
trary level of around 90 per cent that Guttman (12) sets as one criterion of 
unidimensionality. All of the scales also meet Guttman’s other criteria of 
scalability (12). Other evidence suggestive of unidimensionality of the scales 


2. In Table I it will be noted that the score ranges for some scales with 8 items is 0-16 while for other 
eight-item scales the range is 0-8. This is due to the fact that in some scales a number of trichotomous 
items were retained along with some dichotomous items. In such mixed scales the score values for the 
categories of trichotomous items were set at 2, 1, and o and for dichotomous items at 2 and 0, while for 
scales composed exclusively of dichotomous items category values were set at 1 and o, It may be won- 
dered how the Kuder-Richardson coefficients were calculated for the mixed scales, since the formula, as 
generally used, applies to scales with dichotomous items only. 

Since the product ‘‘pq” in the formula is equivalent to the item variance for a dichotomous item, if 
for ‘‘pq’’ the value of the item variance—computed by means of one of the usual standard deviation 
formulae—is substituted, the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 can be applied to scales containing items 
with more than two categories. The fo mula then becomes: 


ca PH") 
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is contained in Table I]. Twenty-two of the 36 Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficients reported therein are below -40 and can be classed as 
low enough to indicate either small relationships or no relationship between 
pairs of scales for an N of 58. Of the remaining correlations only 4 are around 
‘70 or higher. Such relatively low correlations do not constitute decisive 

roof either for or against unidimensionality. Two measures could be quite 
highly correlated though each was unidimensional. 

By and large, however, high correlations between measures being tested 
for scalability would suggest a lack of independence. The burden of proof 
of unidimensionality then rests with the other criteria and with careful study 
of the content of scale items. For example, the three intercorrelations among 
the Attitude Toward Leadership scales are +77, -68, and -73—all fairly high. 
It might well be asked: Does this not suggest that these scales are all measur- 
ing much the same thing, a general attitude toward leadership? Would not 
one leadership dimension have sufficed? 

One explanation for the rather high correlations among the scales for 
the leadership dimension might be that they were, in fact, measuring along 
three separate continua, but that the character of leadership from the top 
is reflected in each level. In other words, an external factor operates upon 
all three components to affect them in the same direction—somewhat as 
dict may be an external factor accounting for much of the correlation between 
the unidimensional properties, height and weight. 

The correlation between the measures of Feelings of Status in the Non- 
Work Situation and Evaluation of Past Successes and Failures is also quite 
high (-70). Here again, events in the past that function to determine the 
past aspect of one’s time perspective, also, probably play a part in structuring 
the present aspect, especially with regard to the non-work situation. It is 
interesting to note that the correlation between the scales for Feelings of 
Status in the Work Situation and Evaluation of Past Successes and Failures 
is also within the moderate to substantial range (-49). Indeed, the inter- 
correlations among all components dealing with time perspective are higher 
than those among components that, on an a priori basis, would not be ex- 
pected to have so much in common (see Feelings of Status in the Work 
Situation versus Feelings of Status in the Non-Work Situation, Outlook for 
the Future versus Evaluation of the Past, Feelings of Status in the Non-Work 
Situation versus Outlook for the Future, all of which are around -40 to *55). 

On the whole, the foregoing results offer considerable evidence for 
unidimensionality of each of the nine scales. 


Reliability 


The Kuder-Richardson coefficients of internal consistency for these 
scales range from -60 to «85, the average being «75. If a correction is made to 
the indices for those scales containing only 6, 7, or 8 items, to determine what 
their internal consistencies would be if they had twice as many items and 
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were more comparable in length to those scales having over 10 items, the 
coefficients found would range from -75 to 88, with an average of -84.5 

While these coefficients indicate only moderately high reliability 
(standard errors of scores range from slightly over 1 to about 3), they are 
ase high for this type of measure. Reliabilities reported in the literature 

or scales developed for morale measurement are seldom any higher and 
often considerably lower. 

Reliability, in terms of a scale’s capacity for maintaining a reasonably 
high degree of internal consistency when tested on different groups, was 
checked for one scale—that for Attitude toward Leadership at the Imme- 
diate Level. This was done by computing the Kuder-Richardson coefficients 
for responses to this scale by two other samples: (a) 31 English-speakin 
military personnel, and (b) 65 French-speaking civilians who took the nt 
form. For these samples the coefficients were -87 and -92 respectively, as 
compared with the -85 given in Table I. Some further evidence for the 
accuracy of this instrument is provided by the reproducibilities of the English 
and French forms for these two other samples—84 per cent and 88 per cent 
respectively, as compared with the 88 per cent shown in Table I. These 
findings suggest that this scale maintains a fairly high degree of consistency 
when used with different groups. 

In summary, it is felt that the foregoing results of the scale analyses 
and appraisal of reliability lend support to the notion that the postulated 
dimensions could be measured by inference from unidimensional attitude- 
type scales. 


Validity 

Employing standard scores derived from the distributions on the final 
scales, a Profile Form was constructed. The profiles of the 8 men in the 
signed group were used to provide a raw score measure of each subject’s 
ranking on each morale dimension. Thus, 9 measures were obtained on each 
subject all of which were based on performance on the scales. To obtain 
another measure of each of the do dimensions, the 58 respondents who 
signed their forms were interviewed in a non-directive manner. The inter- 
viewer had no knowledge of responses made by these subjects to the scale 
questions. The questions asked were open-ended, and direct repetition of 
scale questions was avoided. However, subjects were encouraged to talk 
about their past experiences, future plans, present work, their supervisors, 
their life outside the plant, working conditions, and associations within 


3. These coefficients were all calculated on the samples of 100 to 121 English-speaking civilians. 

4. Since completion of the present study, these scales have been used with two further groups—100 
Air Force personnel and 80 linemen of a large public utility; these linemen being subjects in an experi- 
mental study on change in leadership, by Jackson (17). In both cases, the scales, with very few modifica- 
tions to take account of differences in terminology, proved to have reproducibilities and reliabilities of 
the same order as those found in the present study. 
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the work situation. These interviews averaged about one and a quarter hours 
in length. The conversations were recorded verbatim in shorthand. 

After each interview a tentative rating on a five-point scale was made 
by the interviewer on each morale dimension. As soon as possible thereafter, 
usually the same evening, the interviewer refined these ratings by means 
of a scoring method that permitted extension of the rating scale to nine 
points. The sample used was chosen from one large department because of 
considerations of time and interviewing facilities. 

In keeping with the approach to validity adopted in this study, the degree 
of relationship was obtained between the Interview Ratings and raw scores, 
in the case of each dimension. Table III contains the Pearson product- 
moment coefficients for these relationships, which all bear on validity as 
determined by the relationship between scale measures and an overt verbal 
criterion. 


TABLE Ill CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTERVIEW RATINGS AND SCALE 
MEASURES 


Interview Ratings Scale Measures 
Status—W ork Situation vs. Scale Score on SW 
Status—N-W. Situation i Scale Score on SNW 
Att. Lead: Imm. Level vs. Scale Score on LI 
Att. Lead: Dept. Level vs. Scale Score on LD 
Att. Lead: Top Level vs. Scale Score on LT 
Evaluation of the Past Vs. Scale Score on P 
Outlook for the Future Vs. Scale Score on F 
Feelings of Belonging vs. Scale Score on B 
Feelings of Ext. Sac. VS. Scale Score on ES 


N = 58 “r” required for P = -o1 


r’” required for P = -os 


From Table III it can be seen that for each of the nine component scales 
the coefficient is significantly greater than zero, though in the cases of the 
measures for Feelings of Belongingness and Feelings of Extent of Sacrifice, 
the values of +31 and +30, respectively, are slightly lower than the figure 
required for significance at the 1 per cent level (-328). With the exception 
of these two, the coefficients range from low moderate for the Feelings of 
Status in the Work Situation scale (-45), to substantial for that of Attitude 
toward Leadership at the Departmental Level (-72). 

The foregoing interpretation of relationships indicated by correlation 
coefficients between me measures and measures of overt verbal criteria 
suggests that at least an approximation to validation of the scale measures 
has been established. 
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B. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MORALE DIMENSIONS 
AND BEHAVIORAL SYMPTOMS 


To explore the relationships between morale dimensions and behavioral 
symptoms two behavioral measures were obtained on each of the 58 people 
in the group who signed their questionnaires: (a) a behaviour rating by each 
man’s immediate supervisor, and (b) an absentecism rating based on per- 
sonnel records on each subject. 


Correlations between Morale Dimensions and Supervisor's Rating 


Immediate supervisors of the 58 men interviewed were asked to rate 
their men on a five-point scale * in terms of the following behavior charac- 
teristic: “The degree of enthusiasm, eagerness, and energy with which a 
man goes about the work he is called upon to do.” To obtain this rating 
on each man, his supervisor was called into consultation and briefed on the 
method of rating. The symptom of morale defined above was thoroughly 
explained, and an effort was made to have the supervisor put it in his own 
words, Some preferred to think of it as “the extent to which a man’s heart 
is in his work’’. This Supervisor’s Rating was obtained to provide one 
measure of a symptom of morale.* 

Product-moment coefficients were computed for the relationships 
between each morale dimension and the Supervisors’ Ratings. These corre- 
lations are presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MORALE DIMENSIONS AND 
SUPERVISORS’ RATINGS ON EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE 


Morale Dimension 


Status in Work Situation ‘ Supervisor's Rating 
Status in Non-Work Situation 

Attitude Lead: Immed. Level 

Attitude Lead: Dept. Level 

Attitude Lead: Top Level 

Evaluation of the Past 

Outlook for the Future 

Feelings of Belongingness 

Feelings Ext. of Sacrifice vs, 


N = 58 “r” required for P = -o1 
“r” required for P = -o5 


At better than the 1 per cent level of confidence, two of the nine corre- 
lation coefficients shown in Table IV permit rejection of the hypothesis that 


5. A ——— scale was chosen because it was found that supervisors would have experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in sorting their people into seven or nine groups on the behavior trait involved. 
6. The distribution on this rating was as follows: A, 6; B, 23; C, 18; D, 9; E, 2; totalling 58. 
B 
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there is a zero relationship between the morale dimension concerned and 
employee energy, eagerness, and enthusiasm as measured by Supervisors’ 
Ratings. The two morale dimensions concerned are: 


1, Feelings of Status in the Work Situation. 
2. Feelings of Status in the Non-Work Situation. 


This null hypothesis can also be rejected, at about the 1 per cent level of 
confidence in the case of the morale dimension Attitude toward Leadership 
at the Departmental Level. Between the 5 per cent and 1 per cent levels 
of confidence the null hypothesis can be rejected for the correlations between 
Supervisors’ Ratings and both Attitude toward Leadership at the Immediate 
Level, and Outlook for the Future. Correlations between Supervisors’ 
Ratings and the other four morale dimensions were not significant at the 
5 per cent level or better. However, the coefficient in the case of Evaluation 
of Past Successes and Failures at +23 falls just short of significance at the 5 per 
cent level. 

For the sample under study and within the limits of confidence described, 
it appears that people who are energetic, eager, and enthusiastic about their 
work, as perceived by their immediate supervisors, will tend to be people 
who have strong feelings of status both within and outside the work situation, 
have a favorable outlook for the future and are satisfied with the past, and 
have favorable feelings about their immediate and departmental leaders. 
In other words, feelings of status—past, present, and future—and attitudes 
toward two visible levels of leadership are associated to some extent with a 
rough measure of employee output. It cannot be said with any degree of 
confidence that Attitude toward Top Level Leadership, Feelings of Belong- 
ingness, and Feelings of Extent of Sacrifice, are associated with this behavioral 
symptom of morale. 


Correlations between Morale Dimensions and Absenteeism 


Information of a more objective kind was available in a monthly record 
of the absences of the 58 cases over a four-month period just prior to adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire. From this record, absentecism ratings were made 
on a nine-point scale.’ These ratings represented composites of two ratings 
determined on the basis of the following data: (a) number of days off, 
and (b) number of periods off of a half day or more.* 

Product-moment coefficients were computed for relationships between 


each morale dimension and the absentecism rating. These correlations are 
ponent in Table V. 


7. The Pearson aialatia -moment correlation iain ient for Absenteeism Sale versus Supervisors’ 
Ratings was +16, indicating a low relationship which does not depart significantly from zero. This 
suggests that supervisors kept their judgments free of considerations of dependability when they were 
rating men on enthusiasm, eagerness, and energy shown while at work. 

8. The distribution of absenteeism ratings for the 58 cases was as follows: A, 5; B-plus, 3; B, 11; 
C-plus, 7; C, 16; D-plus, 3; D, 5; E-plus, 3; E, 5. 
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TABLE V CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MORALE DIMENSIONS AND 
ABSENCE RATINGS 


Morale Dimension 


Status in Work Situation . Absence Rating 
Status in Non-Work Situation 

Attitude Lead: Immed. Level 

Attitude Lead: Dept. Level 

Attitude Lead: Top Level 

Evaluation of the Past 

Outlook for the Future 

Feelings of Belongingness 

Feelings Ext. of Sacrifice 


N = 58 “fr” required for P = -o1 
“r” required for P = -05 


At better than the 1 per cent level of confidence, only one of the nine 
morale dimensions—Feelings of Status in the Non-Work Situation—is re- 
lated to absences, as is shown in Table V. However, between the § per cent 
and the 1 per cent level of confidence, the correlations for four other dimen- 
sions permit rejection of the null hypothesis. In other words, the following 


morale dimensions are correlated, though less significantly, with absences: 
1. Feelings of Status in the Work Situation; 2. Attitude toward Leadership 
at the Immediate Level; 3. Attitude toward Leadership at the Departmental 
Level; 4. Feelings of Belongingness. 
These findings indicate that proms who are dependable about appearing 
ce 


for work tend to have strong feelings of status in the non-work situation. 
With somewhat less assurance it can be said that dependable people also have 
strong feelings of status in the work situation, have favorable attitudes to- 
ward their immediate and departmental leaders, and have strong feelings of 
belongingness in their work-groups. 


C. MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MORALE DIMENSIONS 
AND BEHAVIORAL SYMPTOMS 


The strongest individual correlations of morale dimensions with the 
behavioral measures were +53 between Feelings of Status in the Work 
Situation and Supervisors’ Ratings, and 51 between Feelings of Status in 
the Non-Work Situation and absences. Since most of the intercorrelations 
among the nine morale dimensions were relatively small, it might be ex- 
pected that the multiple correlations with the behavior measures would be 
significantly higher than would any individual correlation. 

To determine these multiple correlations, a technique based upon the 
“square-root” method of solving simultaneous equations was used. This 
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compact machine method for use on problems of multiple correlation and 
regression was developed by Dwyer (6). It permits rapid solution of such 
problems and provides results similar to those obtainable with more time- 
consuming methods. The method has other features that make it extremely 


useful in solving the kinds of problem being studied in most fields of social 
science today (7). 


TABLE VI MULTIPLE CORRELATION AND REGRESSION DATA FOR NINE 
MORALE DIMENSIONS AS RELATED TO ABSENCE RATINGS 


r Bxr b 

Morale Dimension p with Sup. (Prop. (Regr. 

Rating of Var.) Wt.) 

Status in Work Situation ‘172 31 053 ‘167 
Status in Non-Work Situation ‘O77 “SI “498 ‘82 
Attitude Lead: Immed. Level -*025 ‘30 —+007 -"022 
Attitude Lead: Dept. Level 494 31 153 “484 
Attitude Lead; Top Level —+322 13 —O41 | —*377 
Evaluation of the Past ‘791 ‘O4 ‘031 — +882 
Outlook for the Future —-096 “18 —‘Oll —-0go 
Feelings of Belongingness ‘III 25 028 ‘117 
Feelings of Ext. of Sacrifice —198 ‘05 —-o10 — "185 


Multiple Correlation Coefficient 


(Uncorrected) "719 
Multiple Correlation Coefficient 
(Corrected) 75 


Table VI contains the multiple correlations and regression weights for 
prediction of the scores on absences from the measures of the nine morale 
dimensions. This table also includes the beta coefficients, the individual 
correlation coefficients, and the proportion of the absence variance accounted 
for by each of the dimensions when the others are held constant. Guilford (10) 
shows that the regression weight will not necessarily provide a good measure 
of this proportion of variance accounted for. Rather it is obtained from the 
product of the beta coefficient and the correlation coefficient. 

The multiple correlation of the nine morale dimensions with the absence 
measure is “79. When corrected for the probable shrinkage occasioned by the 
relatively small sample, the coefficient becomes -75.° At either level this 
multiple correlation is considerably higher than the strongest individual 


correlation between one of the nine morale dimensions and the absence 
measure. 


; N— 
yg. The shrinkage formula used was ,R? = 1 — (1 — RY)( ~ ‘) This formula is described in 
Guilford (10). N—m 
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Inspection of the regression weights in Table VII reveals that the dimen- 
sion of Feelings of Status in the Non- Work Situation was contributing heavily 
(b=-982) in a positive direction in the prediction of absences. That is, a low 
absence frequency (and therefore a good rating on the criterion) would be 
associated with a high positive weight for the Feelings of Status in the Non- 
Work Situation dimension. This was not surprising since this dimension was 
the only one of the nine that correlated with absence behavior at or above 
the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

Unexpected, however, was the strong negative weight for the dimension 
of Evaluation of Past Successes and Failures (:88). This dimension correlated 
only -04 with absences and +70 with the Feelings of Status in the Non-Work 
Situation dimension. In spite of the high negative regression weight for 
Evaluation of the Past it does not contribute heavily to the variance in 
absence rates, its contribution being just 3 per cent. 

An interesting pattern of relationships is suggested by the combination 
of the strong positive weight for Feelings of Status in the Non-Work Situa- 
tion along with the negative weight for Evaluation of the Past. These findings 
suggest that people with strong present feelings of status outside their work 
situations together with a poor evaluation of the past can enjoy a positive 
contrast between past and present. The multiple correlational analysis indi- 
cates that people with this combination of feelings will tend to be absent less 
often from their work. People who have high evaluation of the past and 
low present feelings of status probably harbor an unfavorable comparison 
of the present with the past, may tend to be discouraged, and, therefore, 
could be expected to be absent more often. Those who register low present 
feelings of status together with poor evaluation of the past would probably 
be reflecting a long-term condition of low status feelings, to which they might 
be resigned and might, therefore, be expected to absent themselves more 
often than the highly motivated, but less often than those who had bitter 
feelings from an nar Hoan contrast between present and past. 

The regression weights for the seven remaining dimensions are consider- 
ably lower than for the two dimensions just discussed. Moreover, the pro- 
portions of the absence variance accounted for by most of these other seven 
dimensions are small. Only two others account for 5 per cent or more of the 
variance; Attitude toward Leadership at the Departmental Level (-5 per cent) 
and Feelings of Status in the Work Situation (5 per cent). 

On the whole, it appears that Feelings of Status play the dominant role, 
among the nine postulated morale dimensions, in predicting absence be- 
havior in the situation studied. Though Feelings of Status in the Non-Work 
Situation is the major contributor toward prediction, Feelings of Status in 
the Work Situation and Evaluation of the Past also play a part. Particularly, 
when past and present feelings of status are taken together, these status 
dimensions seem to account Soe much absence behavior in an interesting 
way. 
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Attitude toward Leadership dimensions also contribute something to 
the prediction of absence frequencies, with Attitude toward Department 
Level Leadership carrying most weight among this group. Attitude toward 
Immediate Level Leadership apparently has no influence on absence fre- 
quency. Curiously enough, Attitude toward Top Level Leadership seems 
to exercise a small negative weight on the prediction of absence. 

Finally, it should be noted that the negligible proportions of the absence 
variance explained by four of the nine morale dimensions would render it 
unprofitable to use these in the prediction of absence rates. These four 
dimensions are: Attitude toward Immediate Level Leadership, Outlook for 
the Future, Feelings of Belongingness, and Feelings of Extent of Sacrifice. 
A multiple correlation coefficient of +72 is obtained from the other five 
dimensions: Feelings of Status in the Work Situation, Feelings of Status in 
the Non-Work Situation, Attitude toward Departmental Level Leadership, 
Attitude toward Top Level Leadership, and Evaluation of Past Successes 
and Failures. 


TABLE VII MULTIPLE CORRELATION AND REGRESSION DATA FOR NINE 
MORALE DIMENSIONS AS RELATED TO SUPERVISORS’ RATINGS 


r Bxr b 

Morale Dimension p with Sup. (Prop. (Regr. 

Rating of Var.) Wt.) 

Status in Work Situation 428 $3 ‘227 ‘197 
Status in Non-Work Situation "394 “41 162 ‘170 
Attitude Lead: Immed. Level 099 ‘30 ‘030 039 
Attitude Lead: Dept. Level 267 33 ‘088 ‘113 
Attitude Lead: Top Level —I§l ‘17 — +026 — +076 
Evaluation of the Past —'371 23 —-085 —-+178 
Outlook for the Future “105 ‘29 030 "042 
Feelings of Belongingness —‘117 12 —014 | —'053 
Feelings Ext. of Sacrifice —+170 02 —+003 —-069 


Multiple Correlation Coefficient 


(Uncorrected ) ‘64 
Multiple Correlation Coefficient 
(Ce wrrected) "55 


Table VII contains the comparable multiple correlation and regression 
findings in the case of the Supervisors’ Ratings on employee energy and 
enthusiasm at work. The multiple correlation in this instance is -64. This 
coefficient is not very much larger than the correlation between Supervisors’ 
Ratings and Feelings of Status in the Work Situation (-53), which is the 
strongest individual correlation of a morale dimension with this measure 
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of behavior. Indeed, when the shrinkage formula is applied in this case the 
coefficient becomes «55. 

However, it is interesting to note that the same group of dimensions 
is important in predicting Supervisors’ Ratings as was found in the case 
of absences, with some changes in the relative i importance of the dimensions 
involved. Feelings of Status in the Work Situation, in this case, accounts 
for more of the variance than does Feelings of Status in the Non-Work 
Situation (23 per cent as against 16 per cent). Attitude toward Department 
Level Leadership accounts for 9 per cent of the variance. Evaluation of the 
Past accounts for about 9 per cent of the variance in a negative direction. 
Though their contributions are still inconsequential, the dimensions of 
Attitude toward Immediate Level Leadership and Outlook for the Future 
contribute slightly more to prediction of this second behavior measure than 
they did in the case of absences. 

Again, present Feelings of Status, both within and outside the work 
situation, appear to be more closely associated with a behavioral symptom 
than are a number of other morale dimensions. 


Ill. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Morale was defined as a broad, multidimensional concept that subsumes 
a number of psychological dimensions, such as attitudes, feelings, and other 
tension-charged conditions. This definition has proved useful as a point of 
departure for a systematic study of behavior forms generally conceded to be 
manifestations of morale. 

Nine dimensions of morale were postulated on the basis of experience 
gained from a survey of the literature and in preliminary observations and 
interviews in the situation studied. Nine groups of questions were constructed 
to provide scale measures of the postulated dimensions. These scales approxi- 
mated the criteria of unidimensionality set forth by Guttman (11), reproduci- 
bilities ranging from -85 to -91. These nine scales were also found to possess 
moderately high reliability, ranging from -60 to -85. An approximation 
to validity was established in the case of each scale by correlating scale 
scores with interview measures of the postulated dimensions; validity co- 
efficients ranging from -30 to +72. 

Absence ratings (based on individual employee absence frequency) and 
Supervisors’ Ratings of employee energy and enthusiasm at work, were 
obtained on each of 58 civilian employees of a large army depot in eastern 
Canada. 

Product-moment correlations of each of the nine morale measures with 
each of the two behavior measures ranged from zero to just over *50. 
Morale dimensions that correlated significantly with the absence measure 
were: Feelings of Status in the Non-Work Situation, Feelings of Status in 
the Work Situation, Attitude toward Leadership at the Immediate Level, 
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Attitude toward Leadership at the Departmental Level, and Feelings of 
Belongingness. With the Supervisors’ Ratings of employee energy and 
enthusiasm, the following dimensions were significantly correlated: Feelings 
of Status in the Work Situation, Feelings of Status in the Non-Work 
Situation, Attitude toward Leadership at the Immediate Level, Attitude 
toward Leadership at the Departmental Level, Outlook for the Future. 
Feelings of Status in the Non-Work Situation was significantly correlated 
at the -o1 level with both behaviour measures. 

The multiple correlations of the nine morale dimensions with the absence 
measure was appreciably higher than the correlations for any individual 
dimension—-79 versus «51. The multiple correlation in the case of the Super- 
visors’ Ratings did not exceed the highest individual correlation by a signi- 
ficant amount—-64 versus «53. These multiple correlations provided further 
evidence of the importance of Feelings of Status dimensions in relation to 
behavior symptomatic of morale—particularly Feelings of Status in the 
Non-Work Situation. In the case of absence behavior the dimension of 
Evaluation of the Past was found to have a high negative regression weight 
(—:88) though it correlated zero with absences. Taken together with the 
high positive weight for Feelings of Status in the Non-Work Situation, 
this high negative weight for Evaluation of the Past suggested that people 
with a high evaluation of the past and a low present feeling of status outside 
the work situation would be more likely to be absent because of the unfavor- 
able comparison between past and present. 

Though the foregoing conclusions justify acceptance of the theory and 
use of the instruments, on an operational basis, no claim of inclusiveness is 
made for this theoretical approach. Rather, it is suggested that, within the 
restrictions of any group situation, at least some and probably all of the 
components postulated herein underlie morale. In situations differing from 
that in which this study was conducted, some modifications would have 
to be made to scale items in which the wording refers to particular aspects 
of the situation.!* Furthermore, future research might suggest other dimen- 
sions that should be incorporated into the theory. This would be especially 


true if the theory was to be extended to cover the wider area of general 
civilian morale. 
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EGO-DEFENSE AND ATTITUDE 
CHANGE ' 


DANIEL KATZ, IRVING SARNOFF, AND CHARLES McCLINTOCK 


In a previous paper the theoretical framework for a program of research 
on the motivational bases of attitude change was set forth (10). It was postu- 
lated that no single theory of motivation could adequately account for all of 
the ways in which attitudes are formed, maintained, and altered. Since it was 
held that identical attitudes often stem from a variety of differing motiva- 
tional sources, an attempt was made to relate existing theories to the range of 
phenomena for which they were originally devised and for which they appear 
to offer the greatest insight. Specifically, it was felt that any attitude could be 
regarded as serving one or more of three major motivational determinants: 
1. reality-testing and the search for meaning: the need to acquire consistent 
knowledge about the external world, 2. reward and punishment, including 
the need to gain social acceptance and to avoid social disapproval, and 3. ego- 
defense: the need to defend against inner conflict. In a recent paper, H. Kel- 
man has called attention to three processes in attitude change that resemble 
this analysis of motivational patterns (8). Kelman distinguishes between 
(a) internalization or incorporating the ideational content of the attitude, 
(b) compliance induced by extraneous reward and punishment, and (c) 
identification through taking the role of others. 

Because of the complexity of human functioning, it is probable that all 
three sets of motivational determinants contribute to the development of 
every attitude. Nevertheless, they tend to contribute in a rch panna 
It follows, therefore, that the most effective techniques of attitude change 
would be those aimed at the particular motivational sources that support the 
attitude under investigation. 

The attitudinal focus of our research, our major dependent variable, is 
anti-Negro bias. In keeping with our theoretical position, we postulated 
that negative attitudes toward Negroes could stem from any of | the three 


1, This study was supported in part at the time of data collection by the Human Resources Research 
Institute of the Air University. 
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motivational contexts previously listed (10). Hence the bias might: 1. reflect 
exposure to a limited and inaccurate range of information about Negroes, 
2. reflect conformity to prevailing social pressures, or 3. represent the use of 
Negroes as social media for such ego-defensive purposes as the projection of 
unconscious and unacceptable impulses. 

The work of Frenkel-Brunswik, Sanford, Levinson, and Adorno gives 
priority to the basis of prejudice in personality mechanisms (1). We should 
grant this priority for anti-Negro attitudes that greatly distort the actuality 
of the attitudinal object under conditions minimizing the operation of the 
other two motivational patterns. Where there is ample opportunity for 
reality-testing and interaction, as in a Northern college population, we should 
assume that misinformation about Negroes based upon old stereotypes is not 
the primary factor in most of the subjects. We should assume that where the 
social rewards and punishments for the maintenance of prejudice have been 
relaxed, as in a Northern college population, this type of motivational pattern 
would again not be the primary factor. But where these conditions do not 
hold we should expect that prejudice could be maintained at a high level 
without being based upon ego-defensiveness. 

It is difficult to test theories about the genetic acquisition of attitudes 
without longitudinal studies of personalities over time. A profitable attack 
upon this motivational problem can be made, however, by using the tradi- 
tional experimental procedure of introducing different manipulations and 
testing their effects. Thus, our basic assumption was that to the extent 
attitudes have different motivational roots, they will be influenced in cor- 
responding fashion by different experimental manipulations. Accordingly, 
two different influence procedures were devised.* The one attempt was infor- 
mational and was directed at the cognitive reorganization postulated by the 
Gestalt approach. It presented information about Negroes in a neutral or 

erhaps slightly favorable framework of cultural relativity. W. H. Crockett 
ie shown the importance of cognitive structure in changing attitudes. In 
his experiment, greater attitude change occurred when people were given 
a rationale for the announced group norm than when the group norm was 
presented without a rationale (9). The other attempt was interpretive and was 
designed to give insight into the mechanisms and motivations of an ego- 
defensive nature that could be the basis of prejudice. G. W. Allport used this 
type of approach in his ABC’s of Scapegoating (2). 

Since we assumed that anti-Negro bias in our experimental population 
would be related more to ego-defensiveness than to other motivational 
factors, we also assumed that the influence procedure of the interpretive sort 


2. In this experiment no attempt was made to many the second motivational pattern through 


reward or punishment, In a combination of the rational and reward approaches, Milton Rosenberg has 
shown that individuals’ attitudes can be predicted from their hierarchy of values and the perceived 
instrumentality of certain activities for achieving these values (9). In a follow-up of this study, Earl 
Carlson demonstrated that attitudes can be changed by changing the perception of their instrumental 
function for moving the individual toward his preferred goals (4). 
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would produce more favorable attitudes toward Negroes than the informa- 
tional procedure. 

In addition to this overall expectation concerning the relative effectiveness 
of these influence procedures, our theory holds that such procedures will have 
a differential effect upon individuals of differing degrees of ego-defensiveness. 
Thus, in comparison with less defensive individuals, highly ego-defensive 
persons should resist change on the basis of the interpretive approach because 
it is too threatening to them. Janis and Feshbach have shown that high fear 
arousal is not a favorable condition for changing attitudes (7). Jahoda and 
Cooper have found that highly prejudiced people will react defensively and 
edend distort the materials directed at caricaturing their beliefs (5). More- 
over, these highly defensive persons should be relatively unmoved by the 
informational approach since it by-passes the essential emotional core of their 
anti-Negro attitudes. On the other er as compared with the highly defen- 
sive individuals, low ego-defensive persons should be more open and recep- 
tive to new information about Negroes, and, lacking as strong an emotional 
need to persist in their distorted perceptions of Negroes, they should develop 
more positive attitudes toward Negroes once the fects are presented to them. 
Hence, in addition to the greater effectiveness of the interpretive approach 
compared with the informational materials, the predictions are: 1, that the 
people who are in the middle ranges in ego-defensiveness will show the most 
positive chanye to the interpretive approach, with the low group next, and 
with the high group showing the least change, and 2. that the low ego- 
defensive group will show the most positive change to the informative 
approach, with the middle group next, and the high group last. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects for this study were 243 female college students at Michigan State 
Normal College. They were all volunteers solicited as members of sorority 
and dormitory groups. These groups were then assigned to one of two 
experimental treatments or to a control situation. The subjects were asked 
to participate in a series of three sessions, which took place at the Normal 
College during the Spring of 1953. The first two sessions were separated by 
an interval of one week. The third session was held six wecks after the second. 
All data were gathered in a group setting. 

For the first session, each subject was given a booklet that contained 
measures of personality and oinales toward Negroes, including the F-scale, 
a specially designed TAT card, a twenty-item check list of statements per- 
taining to the subject’s emotional functioning, a Bogardus social distance 
scale, and a Negro stereotype scale. All booklets were identical and subjects 
were free to leave as soon as they had finished filling out the materials. 

At the outset of the second session, subjects assigned to the two experi- 
mental situations were presented with different sets of written influence 
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materials aimed at inducing more favorable attitudes toward Negroes. One 
experimental treatment consisted of an interpretation of the relationship 
between mechanisms of ego-defense and anti-Negro attitudes. The other 
rimental treatment presented information about Negroes in a setting of 
oie al relativity. The control group was not exposed to any influence 
onside 

Immediately after reading the influence materials, subjects in both experi- 
mental groups were requested to fill out another set of the same attitude 
questionnaires as they had answered a week before. Similarly, but without 
prior presentation of influence materials, the control group also filled out 
the same questionnaires. 

To begin the third session, all subjects (both experimental and control) 
were again required to fill out a set of the original attitude scales. Following 
this, all groups were subdivided for the purpose of trying out other techniques 
of attitude a which are not to be described here since they are outside 
the scgpe of this initial report. 


Personality Measures 


Ego-defensiveness. Since there is no generally accepted measure of ego- 
defensiveness as it relates to prejudice, a TAT card in the tradition of Murray 
was designed.* It was hoped that a pictorial representation of the attitudinal 
object would evoke the motivational matrix associated with the subject’s 
attitudes toward the object. 

Instructions accompanying the card were as follows: “Please take the 
picture out and place it beside this folder. Then make up a story about it. 
Be sure to cover these three main questions: 1. What is going on in the present 
situation? 2. What has happened in the past? 3. What is going to happen in 
the future? Tell what the people are doing, thinking, and feeling. Try to tell 
us as complete a story as possible in about five minutes. You may use the rest 
of this sheet and that directly opposite. (When you have completed this, go 
on to the next section.)” 

The stories based on the TAT card were coded on projection, denial, and 
extrapunitiveness; and a combined score on ego-defensiveness was computed. 
Specifically, the code for projection included the two categories: 1. attribu- 
tion of hostile feelings to Negro girl, and 2. attribution of hostile feelings 
to non-principals (seated figures) with respect to the Negro girl. Extra- 
punitiveness was defined as perceiving one or more characters in the picture 
as playing a punitive role. Failure to identify the Negro girl as a Negro and 


3. The card presents an unstructured social situation with two female figures sitting in chairs at a table 
in the foreground and two female figures standing in the background. The ethnic identity of the seated 
figures is ambiguous. Standing in the background and turned slightly toward each other, with their 
faces seen by the viewer, are a Negro girl and a white girl. There are no definite expressions on their 
faces although their features are drawn in detail. All four figures are dressed in the fashion of college 


girls and the two standing figures appear to be of college age. Two empty chairs are shown at the table 
near the seated girls. 
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omission of essential story elements required by the instructions were code 
categories for denial. Two coders independently coded for these specific 
categories, and the inter-coder reliability was computed on the basis of the 
number of agreements vs. the number of disagreements in terms of assigning 
persons to High, Middle, and Low Higo-Deteusive groups. For an N of 60 
TAT protocols randomly selected from the total test population, there were 
$1 agreements (85 per cent) and 9 disagreements (15 per cent). None of the 
9 disagreements were more than one unit away in terms of our three-point 
scale. That is to say, no individual was scored as low ego-defensive by one 


coder and high ego-defensive by another. 


Conformity. The measure of a need to conform was based on two items, which 
were part of a twenty-item check list. This list consisted of statements pertain- 
ing to the subject’s emotional functioning. Subjects were presented with the 
list and the following instructions: “The following are a number of things 
which often trouble people. Please check (\/) all those items which apply to 
yourself at the present time.’ The two conformity items were: “__It makes 
me uncomfortable to be different”’; “_ People can pretty easily change me 
even though my mind is already made up on fs subject.” A need to conform 
was considered present if a subject checked one or both of the above items. 


Attitude Measures 


Negro Stereotypes. This Likert-type scale consisted of 15 anti-Negro statements 
in a twenty-one-item questionnaire. Six pro-Negro statements are inter- 
spersed in the questionnaire in order to prevent subjects from developing 
a rigid response set. Subjects were requested to express the extent of their 
agreement or disagreement with each statement. The statements follow: 


1. The refreshing aspect of Negro music is its rhythm and spontaneity. 

2. One good way for Negroes to overcome existing social barriers in 
America is to change the things about their behavior which other 
Americans find objectionable. 

3. Because of their aggressiveness and enjoyment of physical contact, 
Negro youths run into more trouble with the law than White youths. 

4. Negroes might be able to solve many of their social problems if they 
could overcome their own laziness and irresponsibility. 

5. Cleanliness and courtesy are characteristics which are noticeably lack- 
ing in the behavior patterns of most Negroes. 

6. In every field where they have been given an opportunity to advance, 
Negroes have shown that they are good sports and gentlemen. 

7. Despite the oppressions which they have endured, Negroes tend to be 
more happy and carefree than other groups. 

8. Superstition and ignorance are characteristics which alienate the 
Negrocs from other groups. 
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. Most Negroes let situations of complete equality go to their heads. 
They find it impossible to control their excessively strong sexual and 
aggressive desires. 

. Although education and training can do much to polish the rough 
edges off the Negro group, a certain amount of inherited primitiveness 
is bound to remain. 

. Because of the many obstacles which they have had to overcome in 
achieving success, outstanding Negro artists and athletes are often more 
capable than their White colleagues. 

. The problem of racial prejudice in America has been greatly over- 
played by a few Negro malcontents. 

. The aggressiveness of most Negroes has certainly not helped to better 
the position of their group in America. 

. Perhaps the position of Negroes in America would become more 
secure if they stopped striving to gain entry into circles where they 
are not really wanted. 

. Negroes would be better citizens if they displayed as much self-control 
in the use of alcohol and narcotics as other Americans. 

. In spite of severe environmental handicaps, Negroes have proven that 
they can do as well as any other group. 

. Limited native intelligence among Negroes still remains an important 
factor in preventing them from making noteworthy contributions to 
our cultural heritage. 

. Because of their careless and slovenly habits, Negroes invariably 
decrease property values in any neighborhood. 

. Negro politicians and labor leaders would be doing their race a great 
service if they developed a bit more humility and reticence. 

. Negroes often make excellent maids and cooks, but they tend to be 
too unreliable for positions of greater responsibility. 

. When one considers its relatively small size, one is amazed by the 
proportion of outstanding musicians and athletes which has emerged 
from the Negro group. 


« 


Negro Bogardus. The a Negro Stereotype Scale tends to approach 


anti-Negro attitudes from the standpoint of the subject’s perception of the 
attitudinal object. In order to get an attitude measure with more affinity to 
the action level, we utilized a modified version of the Bogardus social dis- 
tance scale. This scale specifies the levels of social intimacy to which a Negro 


would be admitted by the subject. 


Influence Procedures 


I. Interpretation. This material consisted of eleven double-spaced typewritten 
pages entitled “Emotions and Attitudes”. In the first part of this presentation, 
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we described in general terms the dynamics of scapegoating, projection, and 
compensation with respect to the development of anti-minority attitudes. 
We then presented a case history of a college girl to illustrate how these 
mechanisms of defense were basic to her ethnic prejudices. In doing this, we 
attempted to maximize identification of the rh om with the hypothetical 
case. 


II. Information. This untitled presentation, nine double-spaced typewritten 
pages in length, attempted to evoke a frame of reference, cultural relativity, 
in which the attitudinal object and information concerning it could be per- 
ceived in a new way. Hence, this material was also roughly divided into two 
parts. The first part, the evocation of the frame of reference, was a presenta- 
tion of the concept of cultural relativity. This concept is illustrated by a 
number of references to various societies that have drastically different ways 
of looking at and reacting to identical human phenomena such as personal 
disputes and mother-child relationships. The second part is aimed at a re- 
evaluation of the attitudinal object from the viewpoint of the new frame of 
reference. Thus the concept of cultural relativity is applied to the negative 
attitudes and unfavorable circumstances that have confronted Negroes in 
America. The article then goes on to explain the apparent differences between 
whites and Negroes in social terms and to point out that whenever Negroes 
have had genuine equality of opportunity, they have performed as well as 
whites. A number deaieien Negroes in various professional fields were 
listed to illustrate the social contributions already made by Negroes. The 
attempt here is to produce cognitive restructuring that will take account of 
the new information and to make the conditions for such restructuring 
favorable by first evoking a new and acceptable frame of reference for the 
evaluation of the cognitive object. 


Control Variables 


It is generally desirable to control attitude-change studies by breaku: - 
cases according to original attitude position. Change toward the positive end 
of the scale may have different qualitative meanings for people occupying 
different positions along the scale. It may be easier to move people who are 
already favorably disposed to the ideas in the influence attempt than those 
who have opposed views. On the other hand, there is much less room to 
move for those already near the favorable end of the scale. In this study we 
did not have enough cases to control by original attitude position. But we 
did relate the amount of change to the original position of the subjects and 
found no significant differences between the number of people changing and 
the original attitude position that they held (Table 1). 

While it was assumed that ego-defensiveness was the main motivational 


pattern for the majority of the subjects as the basis for prejudiced attitudes, 
c 
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TABLE | CHANGE ON NEGRO STEREOTYPES, SESSIONS 1-3, BY ORIGINAL 


ATTITUDE POSITION FOR INTERPRETATION AND INFORMATIONAL 
APPROACHES (N = 197) 


Interpretation Information 
Direction 
of Original Attitude Position 
Change 


Medium’ High Low Medium — High 


Approach Original Attitude 


Interpretation High vs. Low 
Middle vs. High 
Middle vs. Low 


Information High vs. Low 
Middle vs. High 
Middle . Low 


a very high correlation between original attitude position and degree of ego- 
defensiveness would raise the question of the identity of the processes being 
measured. Therefore, ego-defensiveness was broken against original attitude 
position (Table 2). The results show that people who are higher in ego- 
defensiveness tend to be higher in prejudice but there is no statistically 
significant relationship between these factors.* 


. Methodological note: 
. Scores on the Negro Stereotype Scale were computed on the basis of the subject's responses to the 


fifteen negative stereotype items. The positive stereotypes were not used for this analysis 


. For both the Negro Bogardus and Negro Stereotype Scales, + indicates change favorable to the 


attitude object, Negro, — indicates change unfavorable, and o indicates no change toward the 
attitude object, Negro. 


. Because of the relative infrequency of o change on the Negro Stereotype Scale from Sessions 1 to 3, 


the o and — categories are combined in the tables, except for Table 3. 


. Statistical analysis was based on the use of chi square corrected for continuity. 
. In the computation of chi square, the o and — change categories were combined. Results should 


thus be interpreted in terms of positive change versus non-positive change. 
All probabilities reported have been computed on the basis of one-tail tests. That is, they have all 
taken into consideration the directional predictions made, 
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TABLE 2 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TAT MEASURE OF DEFENSIVENESS AND 
ORIGINAL ATTITUDES ON NEGRO STEREOTYPE SCALE (N= 241) 


Stereotype Defensiveness 
Scale Low Middle High 


Low 13 
Middle 27 
High 26 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 


1. The approach utilizing interpretive materials proved to be a more 
powerful influence attempt in producing positive attitudes than the approach 
utilizing informational materials. Table 3 shows that significantly more people 


TABLE 3 CHANGE ON NEGRO STEREOTYPES, SESSIONS 1-3 (N = 243) 


Approach 


Direction 
of Change 


Interpretation Information Control 


55 49 
4 II 
18 33 
14 13 


Total gI 106 


Interpretation/Information : P= -o!1 
Interpretation/Control 2 P = +03 
Information/Control Sa <1 P=N.S. 


changed in the direction of favorable beliefs about Negroes over a six-week 
period (Sessions 1 to 3) after exposure to the interpretive approach than after 
exposure to the informational treatment. Though there was some positive 
change in the group receiving the informational material, it was not signifi- 
cantly greater than in the control group. 

The second measure of the dependent variable, a slightly modified 
Bogardus scale, proved much more stable over the six-week period. Again, 
however, there was a significant difference between the people subjected to 
the interpretive approach compared with those subjected to the informational 
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TABLE 4 CHANGE ON NEGRO BOGARDUS, SESSIONS 1-3 (N = 243) 


Approach 


Direction 


of Change ; 
f é Interpretation Information Control 


{ 37 30 16 
oO 28 42 16 
12 21 8 

N.A. 14 13 6 


Total gI 106 46 
| 


Interpretation/Information x’ 3°76 P = -03 

Interpretation/Control x* = <1-00 P=NS. 

Information/Control x’ = <100 P= NS. 
(x* computed on the basis of combining o and — change.) 


approach, and again it was in the expected direction (Table 4). Since the 
control group also shifted over time, = difference between the interpretive 
approach and the control group is not, however, significant. The ratio of 
favorable to unfavorable change is three to one for the interpretive approach 
and two to one for the control situation, but the number of cases is too small 
to make this a statistically significant result. The greater stability of the scores 
on the Bogardus scale as against the measure of stereotypes (some twenty 
people did not change in either direction on their stereotype scores, whereas 
86 did not shift on the Bogardus) is probably due to two factors. The 
Bogardus scale may have more reliability as a measure, and in addition it 
may be more difficult to move people on items relating to a change in 
behavior than on items of belief having little specific behavioral reference. 
The greater effectiveness of interpretation as compared with information 
can of course be a function of using a greater amount of the one influence 
than of the other. In other words, we may have done a better job in mobiliz- 
ing a strong set of interpretation materials than of informational materials. 
There is, however, suggestive evidence on this point in that the immediate 
effects of the two influence procedures were not significantly different, but 
over time there was more continuous gain and less backsliding among the 
people subjected to the interpretive approach than among those subjected to 
the informational approach. The immediate results (Tables 5 and 6) show that 
there were no significant differences between the two approaches immedi- 
ately after their presentation. Both interpretation and A he produced 
positive changes in over half of the group on beliefs about Negro character- 
istics. Six weeks later, however, the gains produced by interpretation were 
significantly greater than those produced by the information approach. The 
findings from the Bogardus scale are less clear-cut but they do tend to support 
the same trend. The immediate effects of the two approaches are not at an 
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TABLE 5 CHANGE ON NEGRO STEREOTYPES, SESSIONS 1-2 (N= 243) 
Cae Approach 
Direction PPro 
of Change 
Interpretation Information Control 
+ 60 60 20 
Oo 13 17 
— 18 28 7 
N.A. ) 4 1 
Total gl 106 46 
Interpretation/Information x? = <1-00 P= N.S 
Interpretation/Control x*= 460 P= -o1 
Information/Control x’ 1°56 P= +11 


(x? computed by combining 0 ond —- change and running against +- change.) 


TABLE 6 CHANGE ON NEGRO BOGARDUS, SESSIONS 1-2 (N= 243) 
Me Approach 
Direction PI 
of Change é reer, 2 
Interpretation | Information | Control 
4 34 31 12 
oO | 36 57 22 
21 18 12 
N.A. | o oO Oo 
Total 91 106 46 
Interpretation/Information x’ 1-10 P= “15 
Interpretation/Control x? 1:28 P = +13 
Information/Control x? = <1-00 P= NS. 


(x? computed by combining 0 and — change and running against + change.) 


acceptable level of statistical significance, but the effects several weeks later 
do meet the conventional criterion of less than the -o5 level. It would appear, 
therefore, that the superior power of the interpretation approach lies in its 
ability to effect more cognitive reorganization over time. 

The detailed breakdown of the movements of people from the second to 
the third session (Table 7) shows that more of the people who changed posi- 
tively after the presentation of the interpretive materials continue to change 
positively during the following weeks than is true of the people receiving the 
information materials. Similarly there is a tendency for more backsliding to 
occur among the subjects receiving the information than among those getting 
the interpretive materials, though this is not a significant difference. 
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TABLE 7 CONSISTENCY OF DIRECTION OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 
BASED ON CHANGE FROM SESSIONS 1-2 AND CHANGE FROM 
SESSIONS 2-3 (N = 243) 


Positive Change: Sessions 1-2 
Direction 
of Change: Approach 


Sessions 2-3 


Interpretation Information Control 


{ 30 23 
0, 25 33 


Sub-total 55 56 


Negative or No Change: Sessions 1-2 
Direction 
of Change: Approach 
Sessions 2-3 


Interpretation Information Control 


} 14 
oO, 9 


Sub-total 


N.A. 13 


Total-total gl 106 46 


(Positive Change: Sessions 1-2)/(+-, (—, ©) change Sessions 2-3) 
Interpretation /Information = 1°§2 P= -11 
Interpretation/Control 2°88 P= +05 
Information /Control < 1°00 P=N5S. 


(Negative Change: Sessions 1-2)/(-+-, (—, 0) change Sessions 2-3) 
Interpretation /Information < 1-00 P= NS. 
Interpretation/Control = <1'00 P=NS. 
Information /Control = <1'00 P= NS. 


2. The greater effectiveness of the interpretive approach seems to be 
differentially related to the ego-defensiveness of the individual subjects 
(Tables 8 and g). If the subjects high in ego-defensiveness are excluded from 
consideration, then the superiority of the interpretive approach over the 
informational presentation becomes even clearer. Forty-four of the middle 
and low defensive groups changed positively on their stereotype score over 
the six-week period, and only twelve showed no change or shifted negatively 
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TABLE 8 CHANGE ON NEGRO STEREOTYPES, SESSIONS 1-3, BY 

EGO-DEFENSIVENESS FOR INTERPRETATIONAL AND 
INFORMATIONAL APPROACHES (N = 197) 


Direction Interpretation Information 
of Change Ego-Defensiveness 


Low Med. High Low Med. — High 


t 24 20 II 16 17 II 
me 5 7 10 16. 17 1§ 
N.S 6 4 4 6 4 5 
Approach Defensiveness 2 P 
Interpretation High vs. Low 4°00 02 
Middle vs. High 1'§7 ‘10 
Middle vs. Low < 1°00 N.S. 
Middle and Low 
vs. High 3°92 ‘02 
Information No significant relations 
between High, Middle, - = 
Low 
Interpretation Low vs. Low $83 ‘Ol 
vs. Information Middle vs. Middle 2:67 05 
High vs. High <100 NS. 


under the influence of interpretive materials. The comparable ego-defensive 
groups under the influence of informational materials gave a fifty-fifty split, 
33 shifting positively and 33 shifting negatively or showing no change. 
Similarly, for the low and middle defensive groups, on the Bogardus scale 
the information approach moved only 18 subjects positively, with 48 show- 
ing zero or minus change; whereas the interpretation approach shifted 30 
people positively, with 26 showing zero or negative change. 

The difference in changed stereotype scores between the high ego- 
defensive people and the combined middle and low group is significant for 
the interpretation approach but the corresponding difference for the infor- 
mation approach is slight and insignificant. The same findings hold when the 
Bogardus scale is used as the dependent variable. In general, then, the pre- 
diction of change as a function of the relationship between influence process 
and personality mechanism seems confirmed. The more detailed predictions, 
however, are in need of revision in a number of respects, as the following 
specific findings suggest. 

Within the group receiving the interpretation approach, the subjects 
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TABLE 9 CHANGE ON NEGRO BOGARDUS, SESSIONS 1-3, BY 
EGO-DEFENSIVENESS FOR INTERPRETATIONAL AND 
INFORMATIONAL APPROACHES (N = 197) 


Direction Interpretation Information 
of Change Ego-Defensiveness 


Low Med. High Low Med. High 


+ 16 14 “4 8 10 I! 
is) 10 10 8 14 18 10 
— 3 3 6 10 6 5 
N.S. 4 4 6 5 4 6 
Approach Defensiveness 2 P 
Interpretation High vs. Low 64 ‘Il 


Middle vs. High <roo NS. 
Middle vs. Low <roo NSS. 
Middle and Low 

vs. High 2°14 07 


Information High vs. Low 1°24 ° 
Middle vs. High <roo NS. 
Middle vs. Low <roo NSS. 
Middle and Low 


vs. High 1°32 . 

Interpretation Low vs. Low 4°55 02 
vs. Information Middle vs. Middle 2°27 ‘07 
High vs. High <100 NS. 


* indicates that findings are in the reverse direction from that predicted. 
(x* computed by combining o and — change and running them against + change.) 


scoring high in ego-defensiveness were less amenable to change both on the 
measure of beliefs about Negroes and on the Bogardus scale than were the 
subjects scoring in the middle and low ranges on ego-defensiveness. The 
original prediction was that the high ego-defensive people would be more 
resistant because of the difficulty of breaching their defenses with anything 
less than prolonged individual therapy. This hypothesis was thus confirmed. 
It was predicted, however, that the middle group in defensiveness would 
show the most change under the interpretation approach, since it was ex- 
pected that the low group would not be characteristically using the defense 
mechanisms under exposure or would at least have more insight into these 
mechanisms. This prediction was not confirmed, and the low and middle 
groups responded equally well to the interpretation materials and were 
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remarkably alike in their reactions. The failure to obtain the predicted differ- 
ence between the low and middle groups may be due to the lack of sensitivity 
of the measure, or it may be that in most populations there are very few 
people so low in defensiveness that they cannot profit from exposure to 
interpretive materials. 

Within the group receiving the informational approach there were no 
differences between the people of varying degrees of defensiveness on the 
measure of beliefs about Negroes. There was, however, a tendency for the 
combined middle and low groups in defensiveness to show less change 
than the high group on the Bogardus scale. It should be remembered that 
the informational materials were presented in an indirect manner through 
the activation of a new frame of reference about the problem, namely, the 
approach of cultural relativity and historical perspective. Thus there would 
be a minimal challenge to the affect-laden defenses of the highly defensive 
subjects. Nevertheless, it was assumed that the people lowest in ego-defen- 
siveness would be the most amenable to change. The theory was that these 
people did not hold racial attitudes in the service of defense mechanisms and 
hence could be readily changed if given new facts and new information. 
Again this prediction was not confirmed and perhaps for the reason already 
suggested, namely, that we did not have in our population of girls in a 
normal college enough subjects of the type postulated. It is also possible that 
the group scoring low in defensiveness may have been relatively more 
sophisticated and more familiar with the “new” information presented. This 
is speculation, in that there was no control on the “newness”’ of the materials 
for any of the subjects. Such controls are desirable, in that experimental 
influences for some subjects may already be forces to which they are already 
habituated and for others may represent new forces. 

3. There is evidence to indicate that the unpredicted tendency of the 
high ego-defensive group to change under the influence of information 
materials was due to the conformity pressures generated in the experimental 
situation. The prestige of the experimenters ions the state university, the 
resort to “scientific” facts in the presentation, and the general trend in the 
direction of more liberal attitudes toward Negroes in the academic world 
may have produced a perception that the correct opinions were at the favor- 
able end of the scale. Not only did a majority of the students, subjected to 
experimental influences, shift in the expected direction but more of the 
control group shifted in a positive than a negative direction (though not 
significantly so). In other words, the experiment probably made the issue 
more salient on the campus, and the resulting interactions made it clear that 
the majority were clearly positive in their attitudes toward Negro students. 

A partial test of this hypothesis, that the high ego-defenders were affected 
by conformity pressures, was possible through a measure of conformity ten- 
dencies obtained from two items in the personality inventory. When this 
personality measure of conformity is applied to the high ego-defensive group 
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TABLE 10 CHANGE ON NEGRO STEREOTYPES, SESSIONS 1-3, BY 
EGO-DEFENSIVENESS FOR CONFORMITY AND NON-CONFORMITY 
WITHIN THE INFORMATIONAL APPROACH (N = 106) 


Defensiveness 


Middle High 


Non-conformity 
Conformity 


N.A. = 14 
Conformity / Non-conformity 


Low Ego Group == <1‘00 
Middle Ego Group 1-06 
High Ego Group s  $°23 


(Table 10) we find that the positive changers on the stereotype scale had 
significantly more high conformers among them than had the zero or nega- 
tive changers. Among the low and middle groups in ego-defensiveness, 
however, there is no significant relationship between conformity and positive 
change, though there is a tendency in this direction. Thus the effect of the 
information approach on the high ego-defenders can be interpreted as due 


to the conformity aspects of the experimental setting. In general, moreover, 
the changes produced by the information approach were not significantly 
greater than the real changes occurring in the control group. It seems 
plausible, therefore, to account for the effect of the information approach 
as a function of conformity to the experimenter and to the changes in group 
norms, rather than as a function of a rational restructuring to take account 
of the new cognitive materials presented. The differential effects of the inter- 
pretive approach upon the high and low ego-defenders cannot be explained 
away on the basis of conformity, however, for here the difference is not due 
to differential conformity effects in the two groups. If conformity pressures 
were to account for the greater positive change among the low and middle 
defensive groups, then the conformers in these groups should be contributing 
more to the change than are the conformers in the high ego-defensive group. 
But the figures in Table 11 indicate that the reverse tendency is manifest. The 
conformity effect in fact works against finding the differential relationship 
postulated. 

The greater susceptibility of high ego-defenders to conformity pressures 
is an integral part of the theory of the authoritarian personality as developed 
by Frenkel-Brunswik, Sanford, Adorno, and Levinson (1). These authors 
include in their syndrome of authoritarian character structure both defensive 
reactions of repression, projection, and displacement, and conventionalism 
and conformity. Suggestive evidence about the susceptibility of high F-scores 
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TABLE 11 CHANGE ON NEGRO STEREOTYPES, SESSIONS 1-3, BY 
EGO-DEFENSIVENESS FOR CONFORMITY AND NON-CONFORMITY 
WITHIN THE INTERPRETATIONAL APPROACH (N = 91) 


Defensiveness 


Middle High 


Non-conformity 
Conformity 


Conformity / Non-conformity 


Low Ego Group x? = <1-00 P= NS. 
Middle Ego Group x? = <1-00 P= N.S. 
High Ego Group x’ 296 P = +04 


to conformity pressures comes from an experimental investigation by M. 
Wagman, in which he used authoritarian suggestion of two types. The one 
authoritarian suggestion was designed to move a group of subjects in the 
direction of more liberal attitudes; the second was designed to move another 
group of subjects in a less liberal direction (11). Low F-scorers could not be 
influenced in the direction of greater liberality by authoritarian suggestion, 
but high F-scorers could be influenced in either direction. F. Barlow, in a 
separate analysis of some of the data from the study here reported, found 
that high scorers in ego-defensiveness were more likely than low scorers to 
see themselves as very close to the group norm all through the change 
process (3). 


SUMMARY 


In this exploratory study, we tested several hypotheses derived from the 
theory that social attitudes are supported by one or more of three principal 
motivational determinants: reality-testing, reward and punishment, and ego- 
defense. Since identical attitudes have different motivational roots, we 
assumed that they would be influenced in corresponding fashion by different 
experimental manipulations. To test this assumption, we devised interpretive 
and informational techniques that would attack the ego-defensive and reality- 
testing components of anti-Negro attitudes in a differential manner. We 
presented these techniques to white college girls in an effort to produce more 
favorable attitudes toward Negroes. We tested the relative overall effective- 
ness of the two change procedures as well as their effects upon subjects of 
various degrees of ego-defensiveness. 

In general the findings confirmed the theory that affect-laden attitudes 
are more effectively influenced through attempting to give insight into the 
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self than through giving insight into the objective nature of the problem. 
Moreover, the people highest in ego-defensiveness are the most difficult to 
change through the self-insight procedure. But the prediction that the people 
lowest in ego-defensiveness would be most easily influenced by informational 
materials (insight into the objective problem) was not confirmed. The high 
ego-defenders were as susceptible to change under the informational approach 
as were the low iam: The interpretation of this result was i the 
high ego-defenders were affected by the conformity pressures in the experi- 
mental situation rather than by the informational materials themselves. 
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AWARENESS OF ONE’S SOCIAL 
APPEAL 


F. KRAUPL TAYLOR! 


There is no doubt that our social behaviour is influenced by the feelings 
we assume that we have aroused in others. If we believe we are accepted, 
welcomed, and respected 1 in a group, we are more likely to respond ina 
congenial and friendly spirit than if we sense hostility, disreg ‘gard, or criticism 
in our companions. Among the varieties of feelings that may occur in social 
intercourse, we shall concern ourselves here only with that particular spectrum 
of feclings which ranges from love to hate. 

The methods employed in scoring and analysing this variable of “love- 
hate feelings” in small groups has been described in previous papers (6, 7, 8). 

These love-hate feelings manifest themselves in two dimensions: 


1. A public dimension, which refers to the feelings between an individual 
and the group audience as a whole; these feelings determine an in- 
dividual’s status in the hierarchy of “public popularity”. 

2. A dyadic dimension, which refers to the more private feelings between 
an individual and each of the other individuals in a group. 


How far em become aware of the love-hate feelings they arouse in 


others (i.e. of their social appeal) is a problem that has to be solved in each 
of the two dimensions. 

As far as the public dimension is concerned, the problem has already 
received some attention in one of my previous papers (7). The finding there 
was that group members have, generally speaking, some awareness of their 
status of public popularity. Their awareness was significantly better than 
chance, but not good enough to be a dependable guide to their actual status. 

In this paper it is proposed to examine the dyadic aspect of the problem: 
the degree to which group members become aware of the love-hate feelings 
they arouse in their dyadic relationships (ic. the “awareness of dyadic 
self-appeal’’). 


. Lam greatly indebted to the Board of Governors of the Bethlem Royal and the Maudsley Hospital 
for a grant from the Research Fund for the purpose of this study. 
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This problem has already been studied by Tagiuri, Blake, and Bruner (5), 
who report findings that suggest that group members are fairly successful in 
estimating which partners entertain positive feelings towards them, but 
achieve only chance successes in assessing indifferent and negative feelings 
towards them. These results are interesting but their validity is not beyond 
doubt. The authors had used an extended sociometric test (R. Tagiuri, 4) 
and therefore had to deal with fractional and incomplete data; namely with 
data referring merely to fractions of the total range of love-hate feelings, 
such as the fractions of “choice”, “indifference”, and “rejection”. Such frac- 
tional data—as I have shown (8)—are capable of yielding results that may 
be merely artefacts of measurement. Moreover, in their attempt to find the 
chance level of dyadic interactions in a group, Tagiuri, Blake, and Bruner 
had recourse to an interesting but fallible device. They constructed models of 
“robot” groups, matching each robot with a particular member in a real 
group, but distributing the robot’s dyadic scores randomly among his robot 
partners. The authors remarked that they “might well have built other 
properties in the robots’, and they admit that their robot groups showed 
some peculiar features. 


THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


As in my previous papers, the data are derived from 23 therapeutic groups 
(4 all-male, 7 all-female, and 12 male/female groups) whose membership 
varied from 6 to 10 (with a mode and median of six) and whose total 
membership was 158. In addition 5 student groups were investigated (1 all- 
female and 4 male/female groups) whose membership varied from 9 to 11 
and whose total membership was 47. All these groups were “closed groups’’, 
i.c. their composition was kept stable. The therapeutic groups were tested at 
a fairly early stage of their existence, the student groups at a much later stage. 
The two kinds of group differed in respect of the opportunity they provided 
for making dyadic contacts. This opportunity was very much greater in the 
student groups. 

An individual’s awareness of his dyadic self-appeal is expressed in B-scores. 
The derivation of these scores is outlined in the Appendix. 

If an individual were fully aware of all his dyadic self-appeals in a group, 
his 6-score would be 100, the highest possible score. The lowest f-score will 
generally be zero, but an occasional negative score is not impossible under 
freak conditions. The chance average of random f-scores would be 50. 


Among the 158 patients in our 23 therapeutic groups, the average B-score 
of awareness of self-appeal was found to be 62°73 and the standard deviation 
was 17°54. The median was 64°72, which indicates that the distribution of 
f-scores has a slight negative skew. The distribution is shown in Figure 1. 

The deviation of this distribution from the normal curve is not marked 
enough to be statistically significant. The chi-square test of the normality of 
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the distribution yielded a value of 16°26 (d.f.=11; P=-13). In this test, allow- 
ance had to be made for the fact that the distribution is inevitably truncated 
at the score of 100. 

Approximately three-quarters of all -scores are above the chance level 
of 50 (Q,=49°42). The average B-score of 62°73+- 1°40 is very significantly 
higher than the chance f-value of 50. There can, therefore, be no doubt that 
the therapeutic group members have some awarenéss of their self-appeal in 
dyadic relations. 

But the degree of awareness indicated by these f-scores in therapeutic 
groups falls very far short of anything approaching accuracy. The result 
merely demonstrates that a sufficient number of group patients had enough 
inkling of the kind of feelings they had evoked in some of their partners for, 
in the aggregate, a significant statistical result to ensue. 

The average f-score in our five student groups was 73°83 + 2°02 (N=47), 
i.e. it was 11-10 points higher than the average f-score in therapeutic groups. 
This difference is highly significant (t= 3-9; d.f.=203; P=-o001). 

D 
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All the student groups were slightly larger than most of the therapeutic 
groups. This fact amplifies the significance of the difference in the f-scores 
found. If there had been too much random guessing in the student groups, 
the f-scores would have shown a tendency to cluster nearer around the 
chance score of 50, and the average f-score in student groups would not 
have been found even further away from the chance score than had been the 
case in the therapeutic groups. 

The difference in the f-scores in the two kinds of group is most likely due 
to the fact that the students had known each other longer than the members 
of therapeutic groups, and had had a better opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with each other. 

The average awareness of dyadic self-appeal in therapeutic groups was of 
similar magnitude in men and women. Nor did it matter whether the groups 
consisted of members of one sex only or were sexually mixed. In groups 
containing both sexes the same average degree of awareness was present in 
homo-social and in hetero-social relationships; that is, men had the same 
degree of awareness of the emotional impact they had on other men as they 
had of their emotional appeal to women—and the same was true of the 
awareness women acquired in their social intercourse with their own and 
with the other sex. 

An interesting question was the relation between awareness of self-appeal 
and the status of public popularity. Are popular group members more sen- 
sitive to, or more skilled in perceiving, the emotions they have aroused in 
others than unpopular group members? 

Public popularity has been measured in «-scores (7), which are independ- 
ent of group size, and extend from zero (lowest popularity) to 100 (highest 
popularity), with an average value of $0. 

Let us designate as popular all group members who have «-scores of 
public popularity of 70 or more; as unpopular all group members with 
a-scores of 30 or less; and as averagely popular those with «-scores between 
30 and 70. The average degree (and standard error) attained by persons in 
these three categories of public popularity is shown in Table I. 

An analysis of variance of the data in Table I shows that the differences 


TABLE I PUBLIC POPULARITY AND AWARENESS OF DYADIC SELF-APPEAL 


Average [scores 


Degree of N (and Standard Errors) 
Public Popularity of Awareness of Dyadic 
Self-appeal 
Popular 41 63°37 +2°53 
Averagely popular 76 66°84 + 2°02 


Unpopular 41 54°46 +.2°64 
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between the averages of awareness of dyadic self-appeal in the three categories 
of public popularity are very highly significant (the F-ratio was 7°17, which 
far fone the one-per-cent value of 4:75). 

On closer inspection it becomes obvious that this result is due to the 
inadequate awareness of self-appeal in unpopular persons; their average 
f-scores are hardly different from the chance £-value of 50. People with 
a high or average status of public popularity, on the other hand, have a degree 
of insight into their emotional appeal to others that is significantly better than 
chance. 

It is therefore not justified to credit popular group members with an 
outstanding ability in recognizing their emotional appeal. Their ability in 
this respect is, in fact, no better than that of group members whose popu- 
larity is no more than average. It is more correct to say that unpopular 
persons differ from other group members in that they are rather obtuse in 
recognizing the feelings other persons entertain towards them. 

No such difference of awareness of self-appeal was found in people of 
different status of public dominance.* People of high and low dominance 
status had a similar degree of awareness of the emotional reactions of their 
dyadic partners towards them. 

There were 24 patients in the therapeutic groups who were both highly 
dominant and highly popular. One might feel inclined to regard such persons 
as belonging to the category of accepted group leaders. Yet these “‘leaders”’ 
did not distinguish themselves by special prowess in assessing their emotional 
appeal to others. 

The autistic variable of “love-hate bias’’,* which indicates a person’s global 
emotional attitude towards the group, had no correlation with the dyadic 
variable of awareness of self-appeal. The same is true of the autistic variable 
of “self-appeal bias”, which indicates a person’s guess at the global emotional 
attitude of the group towards him. 


DISCUSSION 


It is a surprising fact that the literature aon perneeny contains only 


a few, and rather unsatisfactory, investigations of the ability of people to 
discern the feelings of others. There are some studies dealing with the recog- 
nition of those emotions that are openly expressed by others; and some 
authors have tried to define the personality traits characteristic of a good judge 
of such emotions. But there are—as Bruner and Tagiuri (1) point out in their 
review of the literature in the Handbook of Social Psychology (edited by Gardner 
Lindzey)—no studies of the “‘ability to break through the camouflaging 


2, 3. For definitions of the concepts of public dominance and the autistic variable see the author’s 
earlier article, “The Three-lDimensional Basis of Emotion Interactions in Small Groups. I.” Hum. Relat., 
Vol. VII, No. 4. 
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effects of convention and politeness” in assessing the feelings of others. Yet 
this appears to be the essential problem in studies of this kind because, in our 
culture, itis not the custom to give free rein to the expression of interpersonal 
feelings, but rather to hide them behind a mask of reserve, etiquette, and 
good manners. 

In order to avoid the possibility of misunderstanding and confused think- 
ing, it seems advisable to make a distinction between the recognition of 
emotions in others generally, and the recognition of those emotions that are 
directed at us very personally. This paper deals only with the second kind of 
emotion. It is gt least theoretically possible that some people are good judges 
of those emotions in others that do not concern them, but bad eileen of 
feelings of which they are the direct recipients. 

Another potential source of misunderstanding lies in the disregard of the 
difference between global and dyadic judgments. For example, it might be 
said that a paranoid person does not recognize the feelings other people 
entertain towards him because he assumes that everybody is against him, 
that he is generally disliked and unpopular. But such a statement merely 
refers to the global bias of certain paranoid individuals who have a low score 
when assessed with regard to the autistic variable of global “self-appeal 
bias”. Yet in spite of this constant and indiscriminate misjudgment, paranoid 
persons may still be correct in assessing the variability of feelings towards 
them in their dyadic partners. In other words, people with a low score of 
“self-appeal bias” might still have a high score of “awareness of dyadic self- 
appeal’. This particular combination of scores did, in fact, occur in some 
members of our therapeutic groups, but it was by no means frequent. In 
general, the two variables—the global self-appeal bias and the awareness of 
dyadic self-appeal—were found to be independent. 

It is, however, possible that other global biases towards the group may 
affect the recognition of feelings in dyadic partners. Festinger and Hutte (2) 
carried out a group experiment that allows such an interpretation, though 
it is not the interpretation the authors themselves preferred. In that experi- 
ment, half the group members were given the impression that the two 
partners they liked best (ic. their top choices) were antagonistic to each 
other. It was assumed that this impression would cause insecurity and un- 
stable interpersonal relations. After a group activity lasting 20 minutes, it 
was indeed found that the members who had been made to believe that 
their top choices were mutually antagonistic showed signs of unstable inter- 
personal affiliations because they tended to alter their original top choices 
more frequently than other group members. They were also found to assume 
greater mutual friendliness among their new top choices than they had 
believed to exist in their original ones. Festinger and Hutte concluded from 
their further findings that insecurity and interpersonal instability caused 
certain characteristic reactions in these members. Among these reactions was 
a knowledge on their part of how others in the group felt about them, which 
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was significantly superior to the knowledge of such feelings acquired by other 
group members. 

It is, however, possible to assume that the results of this experiment were 
due to the bias instilled into one half of the group members, as a result of 
which they desired to find likeable partners who appeared to be mutually 
friendly to each other. They therefore paid more attention to the feelings 
of others, and in this way acquired a better knowledge of the feelings they 
themselves had aroused, than was the case with group members who did not 
share this incentive to observe the feelings of their partners. 

In our investigation, the distribution of the scores of awareness of dyadic 
self-appeal was not found to deviate significantly from a normal distribution. 
There are, however, two features deserving special mention. The distribution 
curve of our scores is inevitably truncated, since nobody can have a score 
higher than 100, nor be more than perfect in his knowledge. The second 
feature of interest is the slightly negative skew of the distribution. By chance, 
one could have expected to find about five members in our therapeutic 
groups with a f-score of less than 30. In fact, there were eight such members. 
One may speculate whether some of these paradoxically low scores occurred 
perhaps in individuals who, in some obscure measure, had cognizance of their 
dyadic appeal, yet denied it so perversely that they achieved significant scores 
of ignorance rather than awareness. 

The average degree of awareness of self-appeal in our therapeutic groups 
was significantly greater than chance, but suggested no more than a vague 
knowledge, on the part of most patients, of the kind of feelings some of their 
group partners entertained towards them. 

The difference in degree of awareness of self-appeal found to exist between 
our therapeutic and student groups may be assumed to be chiefly due to the 
difference in duration and intimacy of acquaintance that prevailed in the two 
kinds of group. The students had known each other longer and better, and 
therefore had acquired a better knowledge of the feelings of other students 
towards them than had the patients. 

It was found that unpopular persons tended to be quite ignorant of their 
dyadic appeal. It may be that the unpopularity of these peopie was caused by 
their obtuse misjudgment of the 8 hed of others towards them, and by the 
gauche and ill-adapted behaviour to which their misjudgment may have 
given rise. But it may also be that both unpopularity and ignorance of dyadic 
self-appeal had their origin in the fact that the person concerned had been 
unable, for one reason or another, to establish sufficiently close and congenial 
relations with his group companions. 


SUMMARY 


A quantitative study has been made of the awareness achieved by group 
members of the feelings they arouse in their dyadic partners. 
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The scores of this variable of “awareness of dyadic self-appeal” have a 
distribution not significantly different from a normal curve. 

The average degree of awareness was not very high, though it was sig- 
nificantly better than chance. It improved significantly with length and 
intimacy of acquaintance. 

Unpopular group members were ignorant of the dyadic feelings of others 
towards them, and scored no better than chance. 

Dominance status or autistic bias did not affect the degree of awareness 


achieved. 


APPENDIX 
The Derivation of the B-scores of Awareness of Dyadic Self-Appeal 


These scores are derived from two matrices obtained by the methods 
described in earlier papers (7, 8). 

In the “combined rank matrix of love-hate feelings” the rows consist of 
the ranked scores of love-hate feclings that group members entertain towards 
their partners. The columns of this matrix contain the scores of feelings that 
group members actually receive from their partners. 

In the “combined rank matrix of guessed self-appeals” the rows consist 
of the ranked scores of love-hate feelings that group members assume them- 
selves to have received from their partners. 

The difference between the scores a group member assumes himself to 
have received and the scores he actualiy has received gives an indication of 
the degree to which he is aware of his dyadic self-appeal. A comparison is 
therefore made between his row-scores in the “matrix of guessed self- 
appeals” and his column-scores in the “matrix of love-hate feelings’. 

If x and y denote, respectively, these row- and column-scores of a group 
member, then 


b 


1 An (n 1)(n—2)—31"’ 
B=100—B. 


In these equations, 


n=number of persons in a group, 


we 1 Qs 
1 — > ¢ t), and 


t=a set of ties in a row. 


Some criticism has been raised against the pooling of f-scores derived 
from groups of different sizes. Though the f-scores are independent of group 
size, it may be that the distribution of £-scores in groups of different sizes is 
so disparate that it would not be legitimate to pool them. 
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However, the distributions of B-scores in groups of different sizes can be 
ascertained from Kendall’s studies of rank correlation methods (3). Kendall 
showed that the rank correlation coefficient p has, for small numbers of n, 
a similar distribution to Student’s t. His formula showing the functional 
relation between t and p needs a slight modification in the present context, 
since his n denotes ranking range, whereas n, as used in this paper, refers to 
group size (i.¢. it is one number greater than the ranking range). 

If n, therefore, stands for group size, 


t p,|" 3 (d.f.=n—3) 
I—p* 


The error committed in pooling f-scores derived from groups of different 
sizes is therefore small and practically negligible. This is all the more so since 
only the general distribution of 6-scores and the differences of average -scores 
have been considered. 
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THE BEHAVIOR OF 
AUTHORITARIAN AND 
EQUALITARIAN PERSONALITIES 
IN GROUPS ' 
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PETER LANGHAM, AND LAUNOR F. CARTER 


The behavior of individuals in groups is a function of a large number of 
factors, interacting in complicated and vaguely recognized ways. These 
factors have been classified as personality, situational, and group character- 


istics (2). The problem under investigation in this paper is that of the relation- 
ships between certain personality characteristics of the group members and 
the pattern of interpersonal behavior that develops out of their interaction. 

This study attempts to test a specific instance of the general hypothesis 
that groups composed of subjects (Ss) having a common personality char- 
acteristic will differ behaviorally from groups composed of Ss having in 
common a different personality characteristic. 

More specifically, the present research was an investigation of groups 
composed of Ss homogeneous with respect to the California F-scale (1). The 
study was designed to test differences ‘eewens the behaviors manifested by 
Ss in groups composed of all high F or “authoritarian” individuals and the 
behaviors manifested by Ss in groups composed of all low F or “equalitarian” 
individuals. The F-scale was 6 as the personality-measuring instrument 
because it allegedly measures a broad personality orientation toward author- 
ity aggression, and interpersonal relations (1, 6). It was felt that the rather 
extensive literature on the “authoritarian personality” offered a stable frame- 
work from which one could predict the social climate or laboratory “culture” 
that would develop in groups created in this manner. It was predicted that 
groups composed of authoritarian Ss (as defined by the F-scale and other 

1, The work reported in this paper was done under a contract between the U.S. Navy, Office of 


Naval Research, and the University of Rochester. This is the ninth paper resulting from that work. 
Dr. Launor F, Carter was responsible investigator for the study. 


$7 
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measures described below) would differ from groups composed of equali- 


tarian Ss in the following ways: 


1. Authoritarian (F-plus) $s would behave more aggressively, owing to 
the authoritarians’ allegedly greater willingness to condemn others. 

. Because the problem given the groups was structured in such a way as 
to call for cooperative participation and a certain degree of introspection, 
it was expected that the authoritarian Ss would be less effective in 
dealing with the problem than would the equalitarian. 

. Authoritarian Ss would be more concerned with the status hierarchy, 
and consequently would engage in more “striving for individual 

. ” 
prominence”, 

. The leaders who emerged in the F-plus groups would be more auto- 
cratic, less sensitive to others, and generally less effective. 

. Equalitarian $s would be more concerned with asking for other people’s 
opinions, and would be more likely actively to support each other— 
since authoritarians theoretically are less apt to develop warm inter- 
personal relations (cf. 1, p. 475). 


METHOD 
Selection of Subjects 


A form letter asking for volunteers to serve as paid Ss in an experiment 
in psychology was sent to approximately 600 undergraduates in the Univer- 
sity of Rochester College for Men. Accompanying this letter were a copy of 
the California F-Scale and a questionnaire regarding their willingness to serve 
as Ss. Approximately 350 of the questionnaires were returned, of which 213 
expressed a high degree of willingness to be Ss. This volunteer sample had 
a mean score on the F-Scale of 95°65, scoring the responses to each of the 
30 items on a seven-point scale with seven being the most authoritarian. The 
sample had a standard deviation of 22-30 and ranged from a score of 44 to 
one of 157. From this sample were selected 50 students with scores below 80, 
and 50 with scores above 112. These students were contacted and scheduled 
for further testing. 

These 100 Ss were then given the Cattell Sixteen Personality Factors 
Questionnaire (5) and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
Because of the correlation reported between the California F-Scale and a 
measure of political and economic conservatism (1, p. 265), Q,, the “con- 
servatism-radicalism’” scale, of the Cattell 16 P.F. test was used as a further 
screening device to help to avoid making a misclassification of Ss. There 
was very little overlap between the high and low F groups on this scale, and 
the overlap cases were dropped from further consideration. Also dropped 
were students whose MMPI profiles indicated a maladjustment believed 
sufficiently severe to create a probable source of variance in the group 
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behavior. The latter criterion was defined as two or more scores that were 
two standard deviations above the means of the standardization population. 

The above procedures, then, resulted in the selection of: (a) 32 Ss who 
were high on the F-Scale, conservative as judged by the Cattell Q,-scale, 
and relatively normal as estimated by the MMPI; and (b) 32 Ss who had low 
F-Scale scores, were liberal as determined by the Q,-scale, and were also 
“normal” as judged by the MMPI. 


Laboratory Group Sessions 


The sixty-four Ss were brought to the laboratory in four-man groups 
such that each group consisted of either all F-plus or all F-minus individuals 
This resulted in 8 groups of F-plus Ss and 8 of F-minus Ss, Upon arriving 
in the work-room of the laboratory, they were asked to wear differently 
colored laboratory coats for purposes of identification. The experimenter 
(E) delivered a short orientation lecture in which the group was told that 
they were to help him in developing a test of “human relations skills”. E had 
been attempting to produce motion-picture scenes involving a human 
relations problem, to be shown to test respondents, after which they would 
be asked to answer a number of questions regarding how they thought the 
problem had been handled, how they would have handled it, etc. The Ss 
were told that they were to help by writing the scripts for such scenes. As 
an example of what was meant, they were om a scene involving a secre- 
tary-employer relationship in which the secretary was asking the employer 
to consider her for a position as executive secretary and the boss was trying 
to explain that the job required someone with a college degree or some 
comparable experience. The scene ended with the problem still unsettled.* 

Just prior to showing the film, E gave the instructions for the entire 
session. These instructions indicated that the task involved four stages, as 
follows: (a) They would be shown a film depicting a human relations prob- 
lem in an industrial setting, after which they would be asked to answer 
several questions about it; (b) they would then discuss some similar questions 
as a group, and arrive at agreement regarding the answers; (c) next they 
were to compose dialogue ioe a film, involving a human relations problem 
in an industrial or business setting; and (d) they were to record their finished 
dialogue on a tape recorder. For incentive, Ss were offered a bonus of $5.00 
per man for the group recording the best script. Instructions for operating 
the recorder were attached to it, and it was left in the room with the Ss. 
E then showed the film and left the room. A typed copy of the instructions 
was left on the table in front of them. E did not return until the finished 
dialogue had been recorded. This took about two-and-a-half hours for the 
average group, but ranged from two to four hours. 


2. Lt. David Goodrich was the clinical 
regard to the normality of the MMPI profiles. 
3. The film was produced by Dr. Launor Carter, Lt. David Goodrich, and Arthur Couch. 


jaa, responsible for making the final decision with 
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Data Collection 


While working on the task, Ss were observed through one-way-vision 
mirrors by two observers (Os) separated by a wall to minimize inter-observer 
communication. Each O recorded his observations in three ways: (a) While 
observing, Os attempted to categorize and type out cach item of behavior 
as it occurred, using the Stenotype system of interaction recording developed 
by Carter et al. (3), but utilizing a revised list of categories designed to fit this 
experiment better. The unit of recording was defined as the “ “observer's 
interpretation of the function of the simple sentence” or comparable unit of 
non-verbal behavior. The definition was phrased in this way in recognition 
of the fact that the product of this type of recording is necessarily a function 
of interaction between the observer and the individuals observed. On an 
average, about twenty-one units were recorded per minute. Os had no 
knowledge of whether the group under observation was high or low F and 
were not informed until the end of the experiment. (b) In order to minimize 
unreliability due to fatigue, cach set of two Os was relieved after thirty 
minutes of recording. Immediately after they stopped recording, each O 
rated the Ss on sixteen behavioral traits, as follows: 


1. Striving for individual prominence: degree to which behavior indicates 
a drive to attainment of a high status in the group. 

2. Friendliness: degree to which positive affect toward others is shown. 

3. Security: degree to which individual indicates ‘a lack of anxiety in 
experimental setting. 

4. Influence: degree to which behavior of individual affects the behavior 
of others in the group. 

5. Equalitarianism: a ree to which su = treats others as personal equals. 

: —_ approval: active solicitation of friendly attitudes of others toward 


ect. 
= missiveness: degree to which subject overtly concurs, complies, 

ies and otherwise bows to the directions, suggestions, and opinions 
of others. 

. Striving for goal achievement: degree to which behavior is directed 
toward getting the job done. 

. Self-isolating behavior: degree to which an individual actively places 
himself apart from the group. 

. Effective intelligence: degree of efficient, insightful behavior. 

. Sensitivity to others; degree to which behavior indicates concern with 
feelings of others. 

. Leadership: degree to which behavior moves group toward the goal. 

. Aggressiveness: degree to which behavior is directed toward physical 
or psychological injury to others. 

. Autocratic behavior: degree of directing behaviors that achieve their 
sanction from the individual rather than from the group. 
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15. Social ability: degree to which behavior indicates ability’ to establish 
rapport, and ability to enlarge social participation of others, and/or 
successfully elicits positive affect and participation of others. 

16. Non-adaptability: degree to which behavior indicates failure to adjust 
to group functioning. 


The trait ratings had an average inter-observer corrected reliability of +75 
with a range from -305 to -907. These ratings were obtained from each of 
two Os at the end of every thirty minutes. Four Os observed each group, 
two Os at a time. (c) Finally, at the end of each group session four Os and 
E filled out a Post-Meeting Reaction Sheet (PMRS) designed to get a 
description of the group per se. Examples of the items on the PMRS are: 


1. This group was not serious enough—there was too much playing 
around, 
2. At least one member was sort of left out of things. 
. The atmosphere in the group was pleasant and congenial. 
. The leadership of this group was shared cooperatively by a number of 


members. 
. This group was highly motivated to do a good job. 


There were thirty-seven such items, to which Os indicated the extent to 
which they agreed with the statement. Degree of agreement was indicated on 
a seven-point scale. 

The corrected inter-observer reliability of the Os’ PMRS varied from - 56 
to ‘87, with an average of +71. 

In addition to the three kinds of datum obtained from the Os, a PMRS 
was also obtained from the Ss. The same items were included, with the 
addition of some sociometric questions. Ss were asked to indicate which 
group members they liked and which they did not like, and to rate the degree 
to which they were satisfied with their group as well as how productive they 
thought the group had been. (These latter were on the Os’ PMRS as well.) 

Assuming some validity for the data obtained, it was felt that they would 
collectively give a fairly adequate description of the behavior of individual 
group members, the interrelationships between and among members, and the 
general characteristics of the group per se. The analysis consisted primarily of 
t-tests to determine the significance of differences between the F-plus and 
F-minus groups with respect to the measures used. The emphasis here is on 
behavioral and interactional variables and completely ignores the content 
area of the discussions. 


RESULTS 
Trait Ratings 


To determine whether or not the behavioral traits characteristic of 
individuals in the F-plus groups differed from those characteristic of 
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individuals ‘in the F-minus groups, t-tests of significance were computed 
for the mean differences between the behavioral trait ratings by Os for the 
two kinds of group. These results are given in Table 1. 


TABLE | DIFFERENCES IN RATED BEHAVIOR BETWEEN HIGH F AND 
LOW F GROUPS 


Group Means 
(N=8) _ (N=8) 
Trait Names F+ Groups F— Groups 


I Individual Prominence 3°58 3°56 

I Friendliness 3°68 3°79 
Ill Security 4°35 4°56 
IV Influence 4°33 4°33 
V Equalitarianism 3°35 3°87 
VI Striving for Group Approval 3°15 3°03 
VII Submissiveness 2°97 3°06 
VIII Striving for Goal Achievement — 4-08 4°41 
IX Self-Isolating 2°33 2°23 
X Effective Intelligence 3°63 4°24 
XI Sensitivity 3°16 3°70 
XII Leadership 3°39 3°77 
XIII Aggressiveness 2°65 2°41 
XIV Autocratic 2°68 2°45 
XV Social Ability 3°67 3°69 
XVI Non-Adaptability 2°42 2°46 


* Significant at -10 level. ** Significant at -0$ level. 


Only ‘two of the sixteen fs are significant at the -10 level, indicating that 
one can have relatively little confidence that the same differences would 
occur in a repeat of the experiment. However, the differences are almost all 
in the predicted directions. There appears to be a definite tendency for the 
overall pattern of behavior in the two groups to differ. Equalitarian Ss appar- 
ently behaved with greater effective intelligence, and more leadership be- 
havior; with an insignificant tendency to show greater sensitivity to others, 
to behave in a more equalitarian manner, and to show greater goal-striving 
and security in the experimental situation. 

It will be observed that the degrees of freedom for the t-tests were based 
on the number of groups rather than the number of individuals, even though 
the ratings were of individual behavior. The reason for this is that general 
theoretical considerations as well as previous research (7) support the view 
that ratings of individuals in a group are not independent, i.c. the ratings 
received by one group member are related to a significant degree to the 
ratings received by other group members. The groups can be considered as 
independent events, but not the individuals in the groups. 
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Trait Ratings of Emergent Leaders 


This study was intended to examine differences between the two kinds 
of group structure that developed, in addition to differences in the behavior 
of F-plus and F-minus Ss. One aspect of group structure is the leadership of 
the group. While there was no formal leader in these groups, in almost ever 
case one or more individuals could be described as having more to do with 
moving the group toward a goal than other group members had. That is, 
one or more Ss could be described as the leader or leaders who emerged. 

At the end of the sessions each § was asked to name in rank order the 
group members who “were most responsible for the group’s solution to the 
problems encountered”. The ranks received by each man from every other 
were added together. For each group one $ was designated as the emergent 
leader, using as operational definition the person in the group with the highest 
average rank based on the rankings by Ss themselves. The average trait rat- 
ings for the leaders of the eight F-plus groups were compared with the ratings 
of the leaders of the eight F-minus groups, and the results are presented in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2 DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RATED BEHAVIOR OF EMERGENT LEADERS 
IN HIGH F AND LOW F GROUPS 


Means 
(N=8)  (N=8) 
Trait Names F+- Leaders F— Leaders 


I Individual Prominence 4°59 4°37 
Il Friendliness 3°68 431 
Ill Security $10 $°49 
Influence 5°55 $°47 
Equalitarianism 3°25 4°58 
Striving for Group Approval 4°65 3°65 
Submissiveness 1°92 2°60 
Striving for Goal Achievement 4°65 $31 
Self-Isolating 2:03 1°38 
Effective Intelligence 4°20 $16 
Sensitivity 301 4°30 
Leadership 4°29 5°26 
Aggressiveness 3°53 2°49 
Autocratic 3°63 2-78 
Social Ability 4°02 4°48 
XVI Non-Adaptability 2°36 1°88 


* Significant at -10 level. ** Significant at -0¢ level. 


Of the sixteen ts in Table 2, seven are significant at the -05 level or beyond. 
This strongly supports the hypothesis that the persons who emerge as leaders 
in groups composed of equalitarian individuals behave differently from those 
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who emerge in groups composed of authoritarian individuals. The leaders 
of the F-minus groups were significantly more sensitive to others, showed 
more leadership, contributed significantly more to moving their groups to- 
ward the group goal, showed greater effective intelligence, showed less con- 
cern with soliciting friendly attitudes from other group members, and were 
more submissive in their attitudes toward other group members (i.e. they 
were more apt to take suggestions or directions from other members). 
Other differences presented in Table 2, while less significant, nevertheless 
contribute to a description of the differences in the pattern of behavior 
obsérved in the two kinds of group. Emergent leaders of the F-minus groups 
were more friendly, exhibited more goal-striving, were less aggressive, less 
autocratic, and showed less tendency to isolate themselves from the group. 


Behavior Category Results 


It will be recalled that during the group sessions Os continually categorized 
and recorded behavioral acts by means of a Stenotype system of interaction 
recording. Differences between the frequencies of occurrence of each of the 
categories in the two groups is assumed to indicate behavioral differences of 
a more minute nature than those described in Table 1, although previous 
research has shown that the trait ratings and behavioral categories are highly 
related (4). 

One of the problems involved in using this kind of interaction recording 
is the relatively high degree of unreliability introduced by the process of 
categorizing. This particular problem becomes more acute as the number of 
categories increases and the difference in meaning between some of the 
categories becomes smaller. The more categories there are, the more areas 
of overlap there are between categories, resulting in a higher probable 
frequency of observer disagreement. In the present case, this problem has 
been reduced somewhat by combining categories having some essential 
similarity into category indices. This procedure also helps to solve a second 
problem in this sort of interaction recording—namely, that of the extremely 
infrequent occurrence of some categories. 

In Table 3 the means and t-tests of the significance of the differences 
between means are presented for the behavior categories recorded for all 
members of the groups. These were computed by summing the number of 
times a given category was recorded during a single group session, and divid- 
ing by the number of thirty-minute periods required by the group to com- 
plete the task multiplied by the number of Os recording each period (2). 
Thus, for a group that required three hours the frequency of occurrence for 
a given category would be divided by twelve (6 x 2). These averages were 
computed for each group for each category, and the group means presented 
in Table 3 are based on eight independent group sessions. They represent 
the average number of times a particular category or category index was 
recorded by one O for a single S, and are assumed to indicate the number 
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of times the average group member engaged in the kind of behavior sub- 
sumed under the category. 

Inspection of Table 3 reveals that of the sixty-one t-tests computed, eigh- 
teen are significant at the «10 level and nine of these are significant at the -os 
level or better. This is roughly three times the number of significant ts 
expected by chance alone, and suggests that the behaviors occurring in the 
two kinds of group differed significantly. The confidence that one can place 
in the reliability of these differences is increased by the fact that they are 
predominantly in the directions predicted. The only significant exceptions 
to this are the findings that F-minus Ss supported their own proposals more 
(category $2), initiated more activities (category 30), and gave more opinions 
or qualitative evaluations (category 53). No predictions were made regarding 
the latter two, but it was predicted that F-plus $s would engage in more 
“supporting one’s own proposals”. It would appear that all three of these 
mispredictions can be accounted for by the interpretation that F-minus Ss 
were more involved in the task and contributed more to its completion. 

In addition to the differences noted above as misprediction, Table 3 
indicates that F-minus $s also engaged in more “positive affect acts” (Index 
II), including more agreeing (category 1), and more expressions of satis- 
faction (category 2). They indicated more concern for the feelings of others 
by asking for group evaluation more frequently (Index VI), which included 
more asking foe expressions of opinion (category 11) and more “sanction- 
seeking proposals’ —example: “Do you think we should . . .”” (category 14). 
They were less likely to engage in directive acts (Index Vill), which subsumes 
telling another to do ee la (category 40) and the less frequent “‘bald 
command” giving—example: “Write that down!” (category 41). These 
results are thought to reflect what is usually implied as the essential differences 
between “democratic” and “‘autocratic” group atmospheres (9). 

F-minus Ss also engaged in more “diagnosing and clarifying acts” (Index 
XIII), which included diagnosing the situation and making interpretations 
(category 35) and clarifying or orientation-giving acts (category 38). This 
set of results was predicted on the basis of the hypothesis that authoritarians 
are anti-introspective, and that behavior falling under Index XIII, especially 
as it occurs in a discussion problem of this nature, is of a reflective nature 
that would be alien to the F-plus Ss. This result is probably indicative of a 
greater intellectual competence of the F-minus Ss in dealing with this kind 
of a problem and has been noted above with regard to the higher effective 
intelligence ratings of the F-minus Ss. 

Indices XV (self-isolating acts), XVI (withdrawing and out-of-field 
activity), and XVII (tension release and out-of-field activity) convincingly 
support the interpretation that F-plus Ss were less involved in the task than 
the F-minus Ss were. F-plus individuals engaged in significantly more with- 
drawing and inattentive behavior (category 75) and out-of-field activity 
(category 76). The authoritarian groups were more likely to play darts 

E 
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TABLE 3 DIFFERENCES IN RECORDED BEHAVIOR BETWEEN HIGH F 
AND LOW F GROUPS 


Group Means 
‘(N=8) (N=8) 
Category and Index Names F+ Groups F— Groups 


Friendly Acts (4, $) 4°28 5°66 
(4) Shows friendliness 3°49 4°87 
(5) Praises, bestows high status 0'79 o'79 


Positive Affect Acts (1, 2, 4, 5, 9) 0°72 15°89 
(1) Agrees 4°85 8-O1 
(2) Shows satisfaction 0°31 O61 
(9) Supports others 1°28 161 


Direction-Taking Acts (20, 21) 1°33 1°13 
(20) Follows suggestion or direction o'7I 0°50 
(21) Concedes point of another 0°62 062 

Self-Emphasizing Acts (46, 47, 49, $2) 9°74 11°50 
(46) Interrupts 2-61 2-62 
(47) Calls for attention to self 1°78 218 
(49) Gives example from past experience 2°18 1°75 
(52) Supports own opinion or proposal 3°17 4°95 


Asking for Suggestion or Sanction (34, 14) 2:27 2:38 
(34) Asks for suggestion or direction 1°33 1:06 
(14) Sanction-secking proposal 0°94 1°32 

Asking for Group Evaluation (14, 11) 3°55 5°45 
(11) Asks for expression of opinion 2°61 4°13 


“Democratic” Acts (34, 14, 11, 12) 5°08 6-70 
(12) Mediates, intercedes 0°20 0°24 
Directive Acts (40, 41) 2°85 1°75 
(40) Tells another to do something 2°48 1°64 
(41) Gives bald command 0°37 orl 


Problem-Orientation Acts (22, 33, 61) 1°62 1°88 
(22) 78 SY Mey understanding 0°34 0°55 
(33) Asks for orientation 0°55 0°§0 
(61) Expresses confusion 0°72 0°83 

Hostile Acts (63, 64, 65) 1°24 1:18 
(63) Deflates others 0°44 0°39 

64) Expresses aggression or anger 0°44 O17 
k £8 g 

65) Expresses negativism, blocks 0°37 0°62 
P & 

Negative Affect Acts (60, 62, 63, 64, 65) 5 6°63 
(60) Expresses dissatisfaction, frustration 0°86 o'gI 
(62) Disagrees, argues 3°02 4°54 

XII Initiating and Integrating Acts (30, 37 2°55 315 
¢ and Integrating 

(30) Initial acts 1-01 1°32 

(37) Integrates group behavior 1°$4 1°83 


* Significant at -10 level. ** Significant at -o¢ level. *** Significant at -o2 level. 
g 8 & 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


Group Means 
(N=8)  (N=8) 
Category and Index Names F+ Groups F— Groups 


XIII Diagnosing and Clarifying Acts (35, 38) 3°67 5°70 2:26(F—)** 
(35) Diagnoses situation, makes inter- 
pretation o-81 1°64 293(F—)*** 
(38) Clarifies, gives orientation 2°85 4°06 


XIV General Participation Acts (31, $0, $1, $3, $4, 
55, 56) 88°15 80-10 
(31) Suggests course of action 14°97 14°72 
(50) hodeats manual work unit 1°46 1°34 
11°$3 9°66 
15°92 23°31 
10°00 9°34 
IQ'II 10°04 
(57) Reads aloud written responses 15°16 11°69 
XV Self-Isolating Acts (48, 75) 222 0-98 
(48) Indicates independence 0°36 0°24 
(75) Withdraws; inattentive behavior 1°86 0°76 


XVI Withdrawing and Out-of-Field Activity 
(75, 76) 11°07 3°93 
(76) Out-of-field activity 21 3°17 

XVII Tension Release and Out-of-Field Activity 
(8, 76) 19°03 9°34 
(8) Shows tension release 9°82 6°07 

Separate Categories 

(32) Asks for factual information $°25 4°40 
(70) Meditates, thinks silently 4°50 5°42 
(13) Unintelligible verbal behavior 2°62 2°42 


Total Categories for Interaction Period 169°02 157°08 


* Significant at -10 level. **Significant at ‘05 level. *** Significant at -02 level. 


during the group session, engage in rowdiness and joking, and discuss matters 
irrelevant to completion of the task. 


Behavior Category Results for Emergent Leaders 


As with the trait ratings, it is appropriate here to ask whether or not 
and in what ways the persons who emerged as leaders in the F-plus groups 
differed behaviorally from those who emerged in the F-minus groups. 
Behavior category means and tests of the significance of differences between 
means for the emergent leaders only (as defined operationally above) are 
presented in Table 4. Six of the forty-three categories yield significance leve ls 
of -os or beyond, whereas only 2°15 would be expected by chance. 
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TABLE 4 


Category Names 


Shows friendliness 
Praises, bestows high status 


4 
5 
I Agrees 


( 
( 
( 
x Foca 

upports others 
20) Follo 


Follows suggestion or direction 
Concedes point of another 


0 


( 
(2 
(4 
(4 
(49 — rer from past experience 
( ports or elaborates own proposal 
( Ae for suggestion or direction 

( on re proposal 

i 


52 
34 
14 
Il Aske for —— of opinion 


4 


Integrates group behavior 

Diagnoses situation, makes interpretation 
Clarifies, gives orientation 

Sugge sts course of action 


Gives fecenal information 
Gives qualitative evaluation 

§) Writes group responses 
6) Role-plays 
57) Reads aloud group responses 
48) Indicates independence 
(75) Withdraws; inattentive behavior 

(8) Shows tension release 
(32) Asks for factual information 
(70) Meditates, thinks silently 
(13) Unintelligible verbal behavior 
Index II Positive Affect acts (1, 2, 4, 5, 9) 
Total Categories per Interaction Period 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
§! 
53 
55 
5 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
(51 
(53 
( 
( 
( 
( 


* Significant at ‘10 level. 


** Significant at ‘05 level. 


Leaders’ Means 


(N=8) — (N=8) 
F + Leaders F— Leaders 
3°77 560 
0°98 1°18 
6°05 8°57 
0°28 0°83 
1°25 1°36 
0°$§ 0°58 
0°44 o'"9l 
2°93 2°45 
3°25 3°24 
$00 2°62 
$19 6°04 
1°06 2°31 
0°92 2°59 
3°82 9°26 
0°08 0°34 
4°23 2°12 
084 or16 
0°33 0°56 
0°69 0°47 
1°24 098 
0°70 0°45 
Ov! oll 
0°§0 0°56 
0°55 0°73 
6:00 5°55 
106 2°84 
2°64 3°96 
0°84 2°26 
4°67 6°99 
18°85 17°49 
0°89 2°00 
I§‘71 14°99 
23°53 17°94 
6°02 15°50 
41'1l 15°68 
24°17 19°61 
0°43 0°22 
1°$§ 0°40 
I1'l4 4°63 
$92 5°73 
2°40 3°65 
2°84 2°16 
12°34 17°54 
179°49 190°0§ 


*** Significant at -02 level. 


DIFFERENCES IN RECORDED BEHAVIOR BETWEEN EMERGENT 
LEADERS IN HIGH F AND LOW F GROUPS 
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The differences between the behaviors recorded for emergent leaders in 
the two kinds of group are similar to those between the behaviors recorded 
for the average members of the groups. Persons who emerged as leaders in 
the F-minus groups showed more friendliness and more satisfaction, indicated 
more concern with the opinions and feelings of others by asking for expres- 
sions of opinion more and by making their proposals contingent on the 
sanction of the group. They also initiated more activity and made more 
diagnoses and interpretations than did the emergent leaders of the F-plus 
groups. The leaders of the F-plus groups engaged in significantly more 
“telling another to do something” acts. Other differences reported in Table 4 
approach significance, the overall pattern indicating that $s who emerged 
as leaders in the F-minus groups were more concerned with the feelings and 
opinions of others, contributed more to the completion of the group’s task, 
and were less apt to give authoritative direction to others. The F-minus 
leaders more frequently prefaced their proposals for action with some phrase 
such as, “Why don’t we...” or, “One thing we might do is. . .” 


Post-Meeting Reaction Sheet Results 


At the end of a group session, Os and Ss both filled out a questionnaire 
(PMRS) asking them to indicate the degree to which they agrged to several 
statements about groups (for examples, see above). This instrument was 
included primarily to get measures of aspects of group behavior that are not 
easily described as behaviors of individual members. They are thought to 
represent more global descriptions than either the behavior categories or the 
trait ratings. Results of the analysis of the PMRS are given in Table 5. 

It was expected, of course, that there would be differences between the 
Os’ and Ss’ responses to the PMRS. The Ss were responding on the basis of 
limited experience in their own group, whereas the Os had a baseline of 
several groups from which they could make comparisons. Considering the 
possible effects of this fact, the results of the two sets of t-tests are not as 
divergent as one might have predicted. 

Rather than test differences on each item in the questionnaire, the items 
were grouped on an a priori basis into several indices, and the index means 
were used in the analysis. The ts in Table 5 indicate that the Os rated the 
F-minus groups as having greater competence of members (IX), greater 
motivation toward the group goal (XIV), greater striving for equal partici- 
pation (VI), and Os were less dissatisfied with the goal progress of the F- 
minus groups (I). F-plus Ss were more dissatisfied with their goal progress 
than were F-minus $s (I) and rated their groups as lacking cooperation to 
a greater extent than did the F-minus (XXIII). F-minus $s described their 
groups as having more differences of opinion (XXI) and more competition 
among members (XXII). With one exception, Os and Ss agreed on the 
direction of the differences for each index yielding a significant t. The one 
exception was with regard to Index VI, “striving for equal participation’’. 
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TABLE 5 DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HIGH F AND LOW F GROUPS ON 
POST-MEETING REACTION SHEET INDICES 
Ss’ PMRS 
Group Means 
(N=8)  (N=8) 
Index Names F+ Groups F— Groups 


I Dissatisfaction with Goal Progress 3°29 2°69 

Il Degree of Equal Participation 4°02 4°27 

Ill Degree of Personality Conflict 2°34 2°56 
IV Degree of Informal Friendliness 5°39 5°18 

V Definiteness of Leadership 4°26 4°04 

VI Striving for Equal Participation 5°80 5°50 
VII Satisfaction with Leadership 5°56 $°38 
VILL Degree of Conflict within Group 2°99 3°38 
IX Competence of Members 5°56 5°61 
X Morale $80 5°76 
XI Group Productivity 662 6°44 
XIV Motivation Toward Group Goal 4°53 4°34 
XV Formation of Cliques 2°09 2°16 
XXI Differences of Opinion 3°73 4°59 
XXII Competition among Members 2°31 2°78 
XXIII Lack of Cooperation 2°84 2°12 


| 


Os’ PMRS 
Index Names ‘+ Groups F— Groups 


I Dissatisfaction with Goal Progress 4°02 2°70 

Il Degree of Equal Participation 2°85 3°05 

Ill Degree of Personality Conflict 3°§2 3°40 
IV Degree of Informal Friendliness 4°92 4°89 
V_ Definiteness of Leadership 4°37 4°62 
VI Striving for Equal Participation 309 4°64 
VII Satisfaction with Leadership 6-18 $°§2 
VIII Degree of Conflict within Group 3°23 3°55 
IX Competence of Members 4°82 5°58 
X Morale 4°16 4°75 
XI Group Productivity 5°58 6-12 
XII Formality of Group Structure 2°28 2°42 
XII1 Communication Effectiveness 4°80 5°35 
XIV Motivation Toward Group Goal 4°02 5°60 
XV Formation of Cliques 2°95 2°85 
XXI Differences of Opinion 3°22 3°90 
XXII Competition Among Members 2°68 3°22 
XXIII Lack of Cooperation 3"80 3718 


* Significant at -10 level. ** Significant at -o¢ level. *** Significant at -o2 level. 
g g 5 g 


Os described the F-minus groups as striving for equal participation signifi- 
cantly more than the F-plus, but the F-plus Ss rated themselves higher on 
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the index than did the F-minus Ss. No completely satisfactory ad hoc inter- 
pretation of this reversal has been achieved. It may be that F-minus Ss were 
more able to criticize themselves on this item than were the F-plus. There 
are theoretical reasons for expecting equalitarian individuals to be more 
sensitive to equality of participation than authoritarian individuals, and by 
definition they would be expected to have a higher level of aspiration for 
their groups in this respect. 


DISCUSSION 


The results indicate that behavioral differences between Ss in groups 
composed of high F or “authoritarian” individuals and those in groups 
composed of low F or “equalitarian” individuals can be reliably predicted. 
Differences between the behavioral traits and the behaviors manifested by 
leaders who emerged in the two kinds of groups were more marked than 
those between high F and low F group members generally. Differences were 
predominantly in the predicted directions. 

The equalitarian Ss were apparently more effective in dealing with the 
task and problem than were the authoritarian. This was reflected in higher 
ratings of effective intelligence, leadership, and goal-striving, as well as the 
more frequent recording of “diagnosing and clarifying acts”, in the F-minus 
groups. 

Since Lewin, Lippitt, and White’s (9) frequently cited study, social 
psychologists have showed much concern with what have been called “auto- 
cratic” and “democratic” group climates. It was, of course, expected that an 
“autocratic” climate would prevail in groups composed of authoritarian 
individuals, while equalitarian individuals would develop a “democratic” 
group climate. The fact that F-minus Ss engaged in more “‘positive affect 
acts’, showed greater concern for the feelings of others by asking for ex- 
pressions of opinion more frequently, and engaged in fewer directive acts 
was interpreted as reflecting the essential differences between “autocratic” 
and “democratic” group climates. 

The behavior manifested by leaders of the two kinds of group is of 
particular interest in the study of the behavior of individuals in groups. 
Emergent leaders of the F-minus groups were rated as significantly more 
secure in the experimental situation, more equalitarian in their attitudes to- 
ward other group members, more sensitive to others, and as showing a higher 
degree of leadership, greater effective intelligence, and less striving for group 
approval than the leaders of the F-plus groups. The fact that emergent F- 
minus leaders received higher ratings on leadership than emergent F-plus 
seems inconsistent with the other results, but the type of leadership mani- 
fested by F-minus leaders was markedly different from that manifested by 
F-plus leaders. The behavioral category results indicate that F-minus leaders 
were significantly more likely to make proposals subject to group sanction, 
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and significantly less likely to tell another to do something. F-minus leaders 
also more frequently asked for the opinion of others, and showed more 
“positive affect”. This generally supports the hypothesis that equalitarian 
leaders were more effective in dealing with the problem presented, and that 
they engaged in behaviors conducive to a “democratic” group atmosphere. 

At a very broad level of generality, the results suggest that group 
“cultures” may derive from the modal personality characteristics of group 
members, and particularly of group leaders. This generalization is somewhat 
similar to Kardiner’s (8) concept of the “basic personality” of a culture. The 
prediction of social behavior of individuals from personality measures may 
be improved if one takes in account the total composition of the group in 
terms of the modal personality pattern, rather than if one attempts to predict 
the behavior of a given individual when the personalities of other group 
members are unspecified. 


SUMMARY 


1. Ss homogeneous with respect to scores on the California F-scale and 
Cattell’s Q,-scale were placed in four-man groups and given the task of 
discussing, composing, role-playing, and recording a script for a movie scene 
involving a human relations problem. Eight groups of high F or “authori- 
tarian” and eight of low F or “‘equalitarian” Ss were run. 

2. Differences between the groups with respect to rated behavioral traits, 
recorded behavioral acts, and responses to a Post-Meeting Reaction Sheet 
were analysed. Significant differences between high F and low F Ss in the 
predicted directions were found, indicating that a more “democratic” group 
culture prevailed in the low F groups, and that the low F groups were more 
effective in dealing with the problem. 

3. Significant differences—more marked than for groups as a whole— 
were found between the emergent leaders of the two kinds of group, indicat- 
ing that a qualitatively different kind of leadership occurs in groups com- 
posed of personalities at opposite ends of the authoritarian-equalitarian 
dimension. Emergent leaders in the low F groups were more sensitive to 
others, more effective leaders, more prone to making suggestions for action 
subject to group sanction, and less likely to give direct orders to others. 
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UNION SIZE AS A FUNCTION OF 
INTRA-UNION CONFLICT’ 


JULIA S. BROWN 


Most American trade unions are secondary groups formally organized 
by individuals seeking to promote common economic interests. They are 
also voluntary associations whose members may join or withdraw at will. 
A few atypical labor bodies, however, do not fit precisely into these descrip- 
tive categories. Thus, a company union is not specifically organized by 
workers to further their own economic interests. And a union that is able 
to enforce a closed-shop system cannot be considered a truly voluntary 


organization, since it can — individuals to affiliate as a condition for 


employment. On the other hand, it cannot be regarded as a compulsory 
group, since specific individuals are not forced to seck, or to retain, particular 
jobs. 

Despite such exceptions, it seems justifiable to classify the majority of 
American unions as voluntary interest groups. If this view is adopted, it 
appears likely that workers join unions because they believe they possess 
common needs that can be satisfied more adequately through cooperative 
action than through individual effort. This belief is frequently stated in 
trade-union constitutions. It is also stated in these constitutions that workers 
of a given occupation, industry, or craft have, by virtue of such employment, 
more interests in common with one another than they have with other types 
of worker, with employers, foremen, and managers, with farmers, or with 
self-employed individuals. In general, a particular union opens its member- 
ship to all wage-carners employed in one specific industry, occupation, or 
craft, and bars membership to all others. 

This general rule, however, is almost always modified. Most unions 
permit organizers and business agents to join. Some unions may exclude, 


1. This paper is based in part upon one section of a dissertation presented to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Yale University in 1942 in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree in 
sociology. The original thesis was prepared under the direction of Dr. Maurice R. Davie, Dr. E. Wight 
Bakke, and the late Dr. Raymond Kennedy. The writer also wishes to express her gratitude to 
Dr. Judson S. Brown and Dr. Harold W. Saunders for suggestions regarding the present analysis. 
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either from the entire organization or from individual locals, broad cate- 
gories of individuals, such as Negroes or Asiatics, regardless of eligibility on 
the basis of their relationship to the process of production. Finally, a few 
American unions, through the adoption of a rigid apprentice system, may 
actually exclude all persons save a few relatives and friends of existing mem- 
bers. Notwithstanding deviations of these types, the fact remains that open 
membership for all workers within the jurisdictional scope of the union is 
a basic principle of American trade unionism. 

Since membership is voluntary, the success of any particular union in 
enlisting workers within its jurisdiction may be ascribed both to the urgency 
of the workers’ needs and to the strength of their conviction that unionization 
will satisfy those needs. The needs must be sufficiently imperative to over- 
come inertia to action. Workers must recognize the improbability of escape 
from the pressures of their needs through upward mobility. Prospective and 
actual members must feel that the benefits obtained through union partici- 
pation—the improved wages and conditions, the increased leisure and job 
security—outnumber the drawbacks deriving from membership. These 
drawbacks are employer hostility, possible blacklisting, financial burdens 
of supporting the union, time and effort consumed by union business, and 
possible association with disliked groups within the union’s fold. If workers 
do not believe that advantages outweigh disadvantages, they will either refuse 
to join the union or will drop out shortly after affiliation. 

Assuming that all workers of a given occupation, industry, or craft 
genuinely recognize the presence of common economic and social interests 
that can be adequately satisfied only through cooperative action, then it 
would be expected that once a union is formed, an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of eligible workers would enter the union until eventually all were 
enrolled. Furthermore, once affiliated, they should not desert the union 
during their employment in the particular occupation. In such a union the 
function relating membership to time should exhibit an increasing monotonic 
form, though its exact shape would depend upon a variety of factors. 

If the growth of a given union follows a monotonic form but fails to 
reach a point where 100 per cent of the potential members are enrolled, such 
a phenomenon may be interpreted to mean that many workers’ needs are 
not sufficiently urgent to overcome inertia, or that the union has not proved 
itself capable, in the opinion of the unaffiliated workers, of satisfying their 
needs. 

If the growth curve of a union fails to follow an increasing monotonic 
form, being broken by more marked downward fluctuations than can be 
easily accounted for by the operation of random factors, then additional 
explanatory hypotheses must be invoked. Perhaps workers believe their 
wants are no longer sufficiently intense to warrant endurance of the draw- 
backs to unionism, or they feel that the union is not benefiting them, and, 
therefore, leave the union. 
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Many circumstances may affect the urgency of ar needs and their 
opinions concerning union efficacy, and, consequently, the size of a union, 
Swings in the business cycle, shifts in public opinion, the passage of unfavor- 
able labor legislation, the development of new managerial techniques and 
new technological processes—all may increase or decrease worker needs, or 
alter the ability of a union to reduce these needs. Finally, the degree to which 
a union is able to conduct its business peacefully, to control its members, 
and to work as a cohesive unit may affect its efficacy in serving worker 
interests, and thereby the size of its membership. 

It is with this last factor that the present investigation is concerned. The 
hypothesis herein examined is, briefly: other factors remaining constant, 
degree of intra-union conflict is inversely related to union size. The present 
treatment is restricted to an examination of the correlation between these 
two factors, and to a demonstration of the presence of such a functional 
relationship.? 


METHOD 


The paucity of studies of the internal pees: of unions precludes the 
possibility of employing the comparative method in the present investiga- 


tion. Consequently, the case method has been used. The International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers’ Union (hereafter referred to as the LL.G.W.U. or 
International) has, for several reasons, been chosen as the case for study. It is 
one of the largest labor bodies in the United States today, and its history 
appears to be well documented. Moreover, its constitution resembles those 
of most other American unions in expressly stipulating open membership 
for all workers within its jurisdiction, regardless of race, creed, or sex. 
Finally, an inspection of its membership figures from 1900, the date of its 
organization, to 1950, discloses that its growth has not followed a monotonic 
form, but has been marked by such wide fluctuations in size that the operation 
of non-random variables appears probable. 

An examination of published histories* of the International and its com- 
ponent locals, of reports of the General Executive Boards, and of reports 
of the Convention Proceedings from 1900 to 1950 revealed many instances 
in which individuals or groups of individuals within this union sought either 
mutually exclusive goals or the same goal by incompatible means. When 
these instances were sorted and classified, a number of phenomena were 


2. No attempt is made here to demonstrate that one of these two variables is dependent and the other 
independent. The existing data are not sufficiently exact to permit a determination of the precise temporal 
sequence of events; to determine, for example, whether an increase in intra-union conflict is in every 
instance closely followed by a decrease in union size, or whether an increase in union size is succeeded 
by a decrease in conflict. 

3. The major general history is probably that written by Louis Levine, The Women's Garment Workers, 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1924. Sce also Benjamin Stolberg, Tailor’s Progress, Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday Doran, 1944. 
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uncovered that might be assumed to reflect intra-union conflict, and might 
be used to estimate the relative extent of intra-union conflict at various dates. 
Five of these measurable phenomena have been selected to serve as indices 
of conflict for two reasons. First, adequate data are available; and second, 
the data are reliable in the sense that other investigators may duplicate the 
present tabulations. These five indices are: 1. the mortality rate of locals; 2. the 
amount of leadership turnover; 3. the proportion of delegates challenged 
at each convention; 4. the demand for constitutional reform; and 5. the pro- 
portion of locals involved in jurisdictional disputes. 

While each of these phenomena is assumed to reflect intra-union con- 
flict, it is not assumed that any one of them is identical with, or coextensive 
with, “conflict’’. Thus, it appears logical to consider the mortality rate of 
locals as an index of conflict, since a local may withdraw from a union if it 
is dissatisfied with its fellow locals or with the central administration. Simi- 
larly, disapproval by the parent body or by its sister locals may result in the 
expulsion or dissolution of a local, in its reorganization so as to eliminate 
undesirable elements, or in its amalgamation with a more loyal or favored 
local. On the other hand, locals may die for reasons quite apart from conflict. 
For example, “paper locals” chartered at the insistence of professional organ- 
izers often collapse promptly upon the departure of those organizers. 

Turnover in leadership (here defined as the holding of office on the 
General Executive Board or G.E.B., the top governing body of the Inter- 
national) may also be interpreted as reflecting intra-union conflict. Since 
there are no constitutional limits to re-election, the members of the union 
may return all their leaders to office at each election. On the other hand, 
since there are no overlapping terms on the G.E.B., 100 per cent of the 
officers may be replaced at any election. The more widespread the discontent 
of the electorate, or the greater the extent of conflict within a union, the 
greater should be the probability of election contests and leadership turnover. 
However, some instances of leadership turnover cannot be regarded as a 
result of antecedent conflict, or as a source of subsequent conflict. Some 
officers die, others resign because of illness, and still others change their 
occupation or place of residence. Nevertheless, the number of vacancies on 
the G.E.B. due to such circumstances should presumably be relatively con- 
stant over the years, since there are few reasons to believe that such events 
would occur more frequently at one specific date than at any other. When- 
ever leadership turnover exceeds this expected amount, it might reasonably 
be attributed to the existence of intra-union conflict. 

The third phenomenon, the challenging of convention delegates, may 
be regarded as a frequent outcome of group conflicts, either between rival 
factions of a given local, or between the local and the central administration 
or other locals of the union. But delegates may be challenged for purely 
personal failings also, such as non-payment of dues, violation of union work 
rules, or “improper” conduct. In so far as challenges depend on such personal 
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delinquencies, their incidence should be relatively constant over time, since 
marked increases or decreases at any particular date are improbable. 

Demands for constitutional reform may often either arise out of conflict 
or be accompanied by conflict. Disputes between individuals and groups 
with differing philosophies or differing roles in a union may eventuate in 
demands for a redefinition of legal rights and duties, and for a re-alignment 
of power among individuals, locals, semi-central bodies such as District 
Councils or Joint Boards, and the central administration. Even those con- 
stitutional alterations requested in response to external circumstances, such 
as technological and managerial changes, federal and state labor legislation, 
or the vagaries of the business cycle, may be accompanied by conflict between 
segments of a union. Still, some demands for changes in a union’s legal system 
may stem, not from a desire to reshuffle power among the constituent 
groups but from the need to meet emergencies unforeseen by the original 
authors of the constitution. Such changes may be adopted unanimously or 
with little apparent dissension among the membership. 

Finally, jurisdictional disputes between locals of a union represent conflicts 
over dues, fees, and political votes of workers of various specific categories. 

From the foregoing discussion it should be clear that the selected indices 
are not to be regarded as final or perfect. Their validity can be determined 
only after definite criteria for conflict have become widely accepted. Other 
indices may well prove more accurate and useful for the measurement of 
conflict in other unions.‘ For purposes of the present analysis, however, 
intra-union conflict is operationally defined as a hypothetical condition of 
a union, the degree of which may be inferred from the five selected indices. 
In order to test the hypothesis that, other factors remaining constant, degree 
of intra-union conflict is inversely related to union size, correlations have 
been computed between each of these indices and the membership size 
of the International. It has been assumed that a functional relationship is 
indicated between the union’s size and internal conflict when the correlation 
coefficients prove significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence or better.® 


4. Three indices discarded by the present author for lack of sufficient data may well prove valuable 
to other investigators. These were: the number of appeals made by union members from the decisions of 
lower union tribunals to higher authority; the number of lawsuits brought by union members against 
the locals or against the central administration of the union; and the degree of disparity between leader- 
ship and membership with respect to such attributes as distribution by sex, place of residence, and ethnic 
and racial origin. This last index seemed particularly promising in view of the frequent complaints voiced 
in trade-union literature about undemocratic or discriminatory practices in union councils. It is possible 
that fuller information in the documents of other unions may permit the utilization of this measure, and 
may confirm or contradict the hypothesis that the greater the disparity between membership and leader- 
ship, the greater the conflict, and the smaller, therefore, the size of the union. 

5. The demonstration of this functional relationship does not negate other possible relationships. As 
a matter of fact, a nuraber of correlations may be demonstrated to exist between union size and other 
factors. For example, the size of the ILL.G.W.U. is significantly related to the size of the A. F. of L, 
(r= +°32, df= 45, 1 to § per cent level of confidence), The International's size is also significantly cor- 
related with certain elements of the business cycle, such as the value of the product of the garment industry 
(r== +61, df==14, 1 to § per cent level of confidence). Doubtless, many other functional relationships 
could be found, Our sole contention here is that internal conflict is one of the factors to be considered in 
order to understand fluctuations in union size. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The year-to-year membership size of the International is presented in 
Table 1. An inspection of these figures reveals that this Union did not in- 
crease constantly in size, but at times enjoyed sudden spurts of growth, and 


TABLE | TOTAL MEMBERSHIP OF THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION: 1901 TO 1950' 


Number of Number of 
Date Members Date Members 


* 1901 2,000 1926 48,451 
*1902 2,100 1927 32,300 
*1903 3,846 *1928 28,416 
*1904 1,802 *1929 31,672 
*1905 1,605 1930 39,148 
*1906 1,949 1931 34,793 
*1907 2,513 *1932 23,876 
*1908 1,609 1933 40,422 
1909 7,830 *1934 198,141 
*I910 $8,226 1935 216,801 
I9II 69,945 1936 222,369 
*1912 74,378 *1937 242,290 
1913 84,637 1938 253,646 
*1914 779559 1939 234,825 
1915 74,518 *1940 239,349 
*1916 72,707 1941 247,937 
1917 85,351 1942 298,756 
*1918 78,585 1943 300,550 
1919 129,311 *1944 30$,075 
*1920 107,693 1945 304,002 
1921 88,555 1946 320,772 
*1922 73,717 *1947 379,197 
1923 76,045 1948 385,802 
*1924 $4,740 1949 400,352 
*1925 48,754 *1950 423,010 


1. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Report of the General Executive Board to the 
27th Convention, 1950. Financial and Statistical Report, p. $1. 
* Years in which conventions were held are marked by asterisks. 


at other times suffered serious losses in membership. Thus, increases in 
membership occurred in 1900-3, 1906-7, 1909-13, 1917, 1919, 1929-30, 
1933-8, m 1940-50. Decreases occurred in 1904-5, 1908, 1914-16, 1920-8, 
1931-2, and 1939. In computing the Pearsonian correlation coefficients, the 


— figures for convention years, denoted by asterisks in Table 1, 
were paired with the values of the various indices of conflict for those years. 
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1. The mortality rate of locals. Table 2 presents data concerning the component 
locals of the I.L.G.W.U. at various convention dates. In Column 3 are 


TABLE 2 DATA RELATING TO THE MORTALITY OF LOCALS BY 
CONVENTION YEARS! 
Column 2 
Total locals 
existing any Column 3 Column 4 
time between No. locals Per cent Column 5 
stipulated becoming locals which No. new 
Column 1 convention “extinct” became locals chartered 
Convention and previous since previous “‘extinct” due _ since previous 
Year convention convention? to conflict convention 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 : 
1906 46 
1907 39 
1908 46 
1910 75 
1912 104 
1914 93 
1916 99 
1918 100 
1920 102 
1922 II! 
1924 116 
1925 II§ 
1928 107 
1929 94 
1932 84 
1934 158 
1937 243 
1940 315 
1944 389 
1947 472 
19§0 §20 


1. Figures compiled from lists of locals published in the Convention Reports of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, from 1901 to 1950. 

2. A local was considered “extinct” when it ceased to maintain its identity as an individual unit within 
the LL.G.W.U., because it was disbanded, suspended, or amalgamated with other locals, or because it 
voluntarily withdrew from the International. 


figures derived from lists of “extinct” locals (those erased from the union’s 

rolls since the date of the preceding convention) reported by the Secretary 

to each convention. The mortality rate of the locals at any given time was 
b 
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secured by computing the proportion of such “extinct” locals (Table 2, 
Column 3) to the total number of locals in existence at any time between 
conventions (Column 2). These mortality figures (Column 4) were corre- 
lated against the membership figures of the same years. The figures for the 
first three years were deleted from the calculations, since at the beginning 
the LL.G.W.U. consisted of a very small number of locals, none of which 
dissolved immediately. The coefficient obtained is —-55 (df=21), significant 
at better than the 1 per cent level of confidence. Granting the earlier assump- 
tion that mortality rate is an index of conflict, this means that the extent of 
conflict is inversely related to union size. 

A minor finding from the data presented in Table 2 may be briefly 
mentioned, It derives from the assumption that energies that in times of 
internal peace are released in expanding a union are, in times of turmoil, 
cither dissipated in dissension or utilized in attempts to settle differences. 
From this premise the hypothesis is drawn that more new locals tend to 
be chartered during periods of little conflict and greater size than during 
periods of greater conflict and lesser size. This hypothesis is supported by a 
correlation coefficient of +--92 (df=24) between union size and number of 
new locals (Column $). The correspondence is not perfect, since it occasion- 
ally happens that numbers of new locals are chartered for purely partisan 
political purposes. Thus, at the 1925 Convention, the radical opponents of 
the G.E.B. complained that Vice-President Dubinsky had “packed” the 
convention with delegates from sinall “paper” locals that he had organized 
outside New York City and that he firmly controlled to his own advantage. 


2. Amount of leadership turnover. Table 3 presents data on the composition 
of the G.E.B. elected at each successive convention of the International. 
It may be seen from Column 2 that the size of the G.E.B. has increased quite 
steadily over half a century from 7 in 1900 to 24 in 1950. To allow for this 
overall growth, percentages instead of absolute numbers were used in calculat- 
ing the amount of turnover. In Column 4 tabulations are presented of the 
percentage of members of the previous Board who failed to be re-elected at 
each election. Thus, in 1901, 4 of the 7 members (i.c. 53 per cent) of the 
previous Board were not re-elected. When the figures of Column 4 were 
paired with the figures of union size, the highly significant coefficient of 

‘67 (df=24) was obtained. This signifies that the smaller the Union, the 
greater the proportion of top leaders not re-elected to office; or, in other 
words, the greater the turnover. 

It would seem that the electorate, either through inertia or because of 
some conviction that experience is a valuable asset for leadership, tends to 
re-clect the same group of individuals as long as union affairs progress to 
their satisfaction. This tendency on the part of the electorate, plus the 
protracted phase of growth and peace that the I.L.G.W.U. has enjoyed during 
the past two decades, has doubtless led to the acquisition of permanent political 
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TABLE 3 BASIC DATA USED IN COMPUTATIONS OF CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN LEADERSHIP TURNOVER AND UNION SIZE 


Column 4 Column 5 
Column 2 Column 3 Per cent of Per cent 
Total no. No. members members of | G.E.B. members 
Column 1 persons of previous previousG.E.B. _ failing to 
Election elected G.E.B. not not complete terms 
Date to G.E.B. re-elected re-elected due to conflict 
1900 7 _ _ — 
1901 s 4 57 o 
1902 9 6 75 oO 
1903 II 4 44 o 
1904! 9 10 gl 18 
190§ 9 10 89 22 
1906 9 6 67 44 
1907 9 7 78 i 
1908 iI 8 89 1! 
1910 I! 7 64 Oo 
1912 1§ 45 36 oO 
1914 1§ 10 67 20 
1916 15 7 47 13 
1918 1§ 2 13 ) 
1920 15 3 20 20 
1922 17 3 20 ) 
1924 15 3 18 6 
1925 17 8 $3 20 
1928 18 5 29 18 
1929 17 4 22 6 
1932 17 4 23 i) 
1934 22 I 6 a) 
1937 23 I $ ° 
1940 24 2 9 oO 
1944 24 3 12 ) 
1947 24 2 5 o 
1950 24 2 12 ) 


1. The figures for 1904 represent the results of the election at the convention. The convention split 
into two camps, one of which refused to run for election, or to vote. Following the convention, another 
election was arranged by President Gompers of the A.F. of L. A total of 11 members was elected to the 
G.E.B. at that time. Seven of the members of the 1903 Board were not returned to office. 


office by specific individuals, Since 1934, only eleven persons have left the 
ranks of the elected Board members. Of these, six died during their terms of 
office, and of the remaining five, no one actually suffered defeat at the elec- 
tions. The general satisfaction of the membership with the conduct of union 
affairs has also resulted in elections becoming mere formalities. In 1950, a list 
of nominations for the general officers was read aloud by one delegate, and 
accepted by acclamation by the convention. Moreover, the last occasion on 
which more than one person ran for president was in 1925, and the last 

















i. 
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“yes-no” vote for president occurred in 1932. Since then, the president has 
always been elected by acclamation. 

It is possible that some of these general officers who have retained leader- 
ship for long periods of time may develop proprietary attitudes toward their 
offices. Such attitudes may cause them to refuse to step down from office, 
if the rank-and-file so demands. To date, however, there is no evidence that 
the general officers are remaining in power against the wishes of the members, 
and so leadership continues to serve as a useful index of conflict. However, 
if, and to the extent that, the G.E.B. should usurp authority in the future, 
this index may cease to be accurate or useful. 

So far it has been assumed that turnover on the G.E.B. at election time 
reflects internal conflict; and it has been demonstrated that this turnover 
and, therefore, conflict, have varied inversely with union size. It might also 
be argued that turnover on the Board during periods between elections would 
also be a reflection of conflict. On actual count, it was found that forty 
individuals did not complete their terms on the G.E.B. Eight of these 
vacancies were due to death. The other vacancies were attributed to ill- 
health, to emigration, to ineligibility yhrough becoming an employer or con- 
tractor; and to “internal turmoil”, “disloyalty”, and “‘refusal to cooperate’. 
These latter reasons appear to indicate definite conflict, and are totalled in 
Column 5 of Table 3. When these figures were correlated with the union’s 
size, a coefficient of —-40 (df=24) was obtained. Since this coefficient is 
significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence, an inverse relationship may 
be inferred between size and leadership turnover between elections. 


3. The proportion of delegates challenged at each convention. In Table 4, figures 
are presented that indicate the total number of delegates, the number and 
percentage of delegates challenged, and the number and percentage of 
delegates refused seats at each convention of the International. It may readily 
be seen that only a relatively small number of delegates were challenged at 
any convention; and, of that number, still fewer were denied seats. It may 
also be noted that most of the challenges occurred during the twenties, a 
decade so marked by internal strife that it was designated the “Civil War’ 
period by the International’s historians. 

It seemed reasonable to assume that the challenging of 3 of the 21 dele- 
gates at the 1907 Convention represented a greater degree of conflict than 
did the challenging of 3 of the 957 delegates at the 1950 Convention. There- 
fore, percentages instead of absolute numbers were utilized in estimating the 
correspondence between union size and the challenging of delegates. The 
coefficient was found to be — +39 (df=24), significant at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. One factor that may have operated to reduce the size of this 
correlation was the G.E.B.’s practice during the twenties of expelling whole 
locals prior to the date of the conventions. Since delegates of these ousted 
locals could not appear at the conventions for challenge, the total number 
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TABLE 4 NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TOTAL DELEGATES CHALLENGED 
AND REFUSED SEATS AT EACH CONVENTION, BY 
CONVENTION YEAR 


Column 4 Column 6 
Column 2 Per cent Per cent 
Column 1 Total no. Column 3 of total Column 5 of total 
Convention delegates No. delegates _ delegates lo. delegates delegates 
Year present challenged challenged refused seats refused seats 
1901 16 fe) fe) oO oO 
1902 41 fe) fe) 0 oO 
1903 47 I 21 oO oO 
1904 28 re) fe) fe) oO 
1905 25 2 8-0 2 8-0 
1906 19 oO (e) oO (a) 
1907 21 3 14°3 3 143 
1908 4! 2 49 oO oO 
1910 72 9 12°5 ) oO 
1912 128 7 $°5 6 4°7 
1914 164 10 Ol 3 1'8 
1916 198 12 61 2'0 
1918 219 8 37 oO te) 
1920 261 12 4°6 4 I°§ 
1922 233 32 13°7 8 3°4 
1924 299 26 8-7 16 $4 
1925 285 12 42 oO oO 
1928 204 23 10°6 13 6:0 
1929 178 3 1°79 oO fs) 
1932 1§2 31 20°4 I o7 
1934 360 10 2°8 I 03 
1937 §18 3 06 fs) oO 
1940 643 2 0"3 oO oO 
1944 762 2 O%3 I orl 
1947 868 Oo Oo Oo “oO 
1950 957 3 fe) o oO 


of challenges was smaller than would otherwise have been the case. For such 
reasons, this index of conflict lacks sensitivity. Nonetheless, the evidence is 
suggestive that the percentage of delegates challenged at conventions is 
inversely correlated with the union’s size. 

Some interesting facts were revealed through an examination of the 
nature of the charges made in challenging the delegates. Scattered through- 
out the years were charges that specific delegates were constitutionally in- 
eligible to sit because of pcs son such as strike-breaking or passing 
through a picket line. These charges, while they reveal the mores of union 
members, are probably unimportant in indicating the existence of conflict 
between groups of individuals in the union. On the other hand, group con- 
flicts seem to be indicated in those instances in which entire delegations of 
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locals were thallengeli Half of the twenty-four acetal cases of chis nature 
occurred at the 1924, 1925, and 1928 Conventions. Sometimes the defeated 
candidates brought in the challenges. At other times, especially when the 
delegations consisted of radicals hostile to the policies of the G.E.B., the 
Board itself presented the challenge on the grounds of “disloyalty”, “slander”’, 
or “insubordination”. These accusations had appeared sporadically before 
the twenties, but did not become common until the “Civil War” period of 
the union’s history. The battle for and against the right of these locals for 
representation at the conventions was but one aspect of the general battle 
between the radicals and the moderates of the International. 


4. The demand for constitutional reform. The number of resolutions calling for 
constitutional changes and referred to the Committee on Law at each con- 


TABLE 5 NUMBER AND PER CENT OF RESOLUTIONS REQUESTING 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES, BY CONVENTION YEAR 


Per cent 
No. of total 
Total resolutions resolutions 
resolutions referred to referred to 
Convention — introduced at Committee Committee 
Date Convention on Law on Law 


190I 27°3 
1902 34°8 
1903 ‘ 20°0 
1904 ; 32°0 
190§ 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1910 
1912 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1928 
1929 
1932 
1934 
1937 
1940 
1944 
1947 
19§0 
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vention is tabulated in the third column of Table 5. Since the practice of 
presenting resolutions has, over the years, grown along with the number 
of delegates, the right-hand column presents the percentages of legal resolu- 
tions for each convention year. An inverse relation between the percentage 
of legal resolutions and the size of the union is indicated by the obtained 
r of —-47 (df=24), which is significant between the 1 and ¢ per cent levels 
of confidence. Apparently the need for legal reform was felt more keenly 
in times when membership was small or declining than when membership 
was large or growing. Granting the earlier assumption that the extent of the 
demand for constitutional reform is a measure of conflict, this correlation 


further supports the view that degree of intra-union conflict is inversely 
related to union size. 


5. The proportion of locals involved in jurisdictional disputes. Since it seems 


TABLE 6 NUMBER AND PER CENT OF LOCALS INVOLVED IN 
JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES, BY CONVENTION YEAR 


Per cent of 
Total locals No. locals total locals 


existing at involved in involved in 
Convention time of jurisdictional jurisdictional 
Year convention disputes disputes 
1901 +] 3 33°3 
1902 21 5 23°8 
1903 49 4 8:2 
1904 62 8 12°9 
1905 37 2 5°4 
1906 26 4 1§°4 
1907 33 3 | 
1908 38 8 211 
1910 §0 10 20°0 
1912 81 9 Ii 
1914 66 12 18°2 
1916 93 10 10°38 
1918 80 13 16°3 
1920 94 13 13°8 
1922 94 14 14°9 
1924 101 14 139 
1925 100 II Ir‘o 
1928 85 16 18°8 
1929 83 8 96 
1932 76 16 211 
1934 142 16 113 
1937 230 20 8-7 
1940 276 {1 40 
1944 360 10 2°8 
1947 454 12 26 


1950 488 13 27 
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obvious that greater turmoil is indicated by jurisdictional disputes between 
3 of the 9 locals existing in 1901 than between 3 of the 488 locals of 1950, 
percentages rather than absolute numbers were used in order to measure the 
extent of jurisdictional conflict. Thus, in 1901, 33-3 per cent of the total 
locals were involved in jurisdictional disputes; in 1902, 23-8 per cent; and so 
on until 1950, when 2:7 per cent were so involved. These percentages, 
presented in the right-hand column of Table 6, were paired with the figures 
of union size, and the correlation computed therefrom proved significant 
at better than the 1 per cent level, since r= —-63 (df=24). 

This method x the extent of jurisdictional conflict is im- 
perfect in that it fails to take into account the size of the embattled locals, 
the number of individuals affected by the dispute, and the effects of the dis- 
putes in lowering resistance to employer attacks on union rates and condi- 
tions. Unfortunately, these latter data cannot be obtained from the historical 
sources. However, it still appears justifiable, on the basis of the measure 
utilized, to conclude that the extent of jurisdictional conflict is inversely 
correlated with union size. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the basic assumption that most American trade unions are volun- 
tary interest groups it has been argued that workers join unions because they 
believe their common needs can be better served through cooperative action 
than through individual effort. It follows, then, that the membership size 
of any given union depends both on the intensity of the needs of the workers 
it proposes to serve, and on the strength of their conviction that the union 
can actually aid in satisfying these needs. Among the factors affecting the 
workers’ opinion of the union’s utility is the union’s ability to preserve 
internal peace and order. 

This general line of reasoning suggested the hypothesis that, other factors 
remaining constant, degree of intra-union conflict is inversely related to 
union size. 

This hypothesis was tested in the present study by relating variations in 
the membership size of one selected union to degree of internal conflict. The 
historical records of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union were 
examined for evidences of conflict. From a number of possible measures 
of conflict, the five based upon the most extensive and reliable data were 
chosen. These five indices were: the mortality rate of the union’s locals, the 
amount of leadership turnover, the proportion of delegates challenged at 
each convention, the demand for constitutional reform, and the relative 
proportion of locals involved in jurisdictional disputes. The computation 
of Pearsonian correlation coefficients by convention year between the union’s 
size and each of these five indices of conflict, demonstrated an inverse rela- 
tionship to exist in each instance. These coefficients ranged from —-40 to 
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—-67 (df=24). All of them proved significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence or better. 

It is obvious that the existence of such a functional relationship does not 
deny the possibility of functional relationships between either union size, 
or intra-union conflict, and numerous other variables. Among such variables 
are shifts in the business cycle, the extent of technological change, and the 
favorability of labor legislation, of employer attitudes, and of public opinion 
to trade unions. However, the present study was concerned solely with 
demonstrating that, other factors remaining constant, union size is a function 
of the extent of intra-union conflict as measured by the selected indices. 
The empirical findings of this investigation have supported this hypothesis. 
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CLASS AND CONSERVATISM IN 
THE ADOPTION OF 
INNOVATIONS ' 


SAXON GRAHAM 


Several writers have posited a relationship between social class affiliation 
and conservatism or liberalism in accepting change.? Such statements have 
usually described the upper classes as upholders of the status quo and the lower 
strata as the innovators. It is the purpose of this paper to report on research 
undertaken to evaluate this conception and in general to examine the relation 


between stratification and change.* Conclusions that can be drawn from 
earlier findings in the fields of change and stratification indicate that while 
there could be an association between conservatism and stratum affiliation, 
such an association demands much more investigation than it has received 
in the past. 

To take the factor of conservatism by itself, both sociologists and anthro- 
pologists have noted the importance of the culture base and the fact that the 
innovation must be compatible with it in order to be acceptable. Each inno- 
vation has a unique combination of characteristics; to be useful, each requires 
that certain ideas, behavior, and material apparatus should be a part of the 
equipment of potential accepters.4 And as each innovation is unique, each 
requires that a different combination of cultural characteristics should be 


1. This research was carried out as the writer’s Ph.D. dissertation study, “Selection and Social Strati- 
fication: Factors in the Acceptance and Rejection of Five Innovations by Social Strata in New Haven, 
Connecticut” (3). 

2. W. F, Ogburn (14), Newell L. Sims (15), Kimball Young (20), and H. G. Barnett (1, pp. 404-7). 
Each of the above authors characterizes the upper classes as conservative, usually in relation to economic 
or political change. W. G. Sumner (17) sees the upper classes as innovators and the middle strata as 
conservative. R. S. and H. M. Lynd (11) indicate that in leisure pursuits the upper classes are usually 
the innovators. An excellent comprehensive treatment of adoption is found in Barnett, op. cit., Part IV. 

3. Discussion with Professors Maurice R. Davie and A. 8B. Hollingshead, and with the late Professor 
Ralph Linton, aided materially in the formulation and execution of this project; grateful thanks are here 
tendered. 

4. Cf. Hornell Hart (6), B. Malinowski (12), Ralph Linton (10), Bernhard J. Stern (16), Joseph H. 
Greenberg (5, pp. 86-90), A. G. Keller (9), W. F. Ogburn (13). 


9! 
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present in the group before adoption can take place. A group is conservative 
or liberal, therefore, in terms of how closely its culture can meet the test of 
compatibility with each of the innovations presented to it, see (4). Inasmuch 
as innovational characteristics differ, it might be hypothesized that no single 
group is wholly liberal or conservative in reacting to all innovations. This 
should apply to social class groupings as well as to any others. 

This is particularly likely because social strata are distinguishable in large 
part by their special, differing configurations of cultural characteristics.* Thus, 
no single class or classes will be conservative or liberal in reacting to all inno- 
vations. Depending upon innovational characteristics in various instances, the 
upper classes would accept at one time and reject at another. The same could 
be said for the middle and lower classes. As each class, because of its peculiar 
cultural pattern, would be compatible with a given innovation in differing 
degree, we could expect the yn to vary in the degree to which they 
would accept. Or, if the classes were to accept in equal degree, they would 


do so because of their common sharing of some aspects of the culture of their 
society. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


To examine the validity of the foregoing statements, it was necessary to 
determine the reaction of social classes to a group of innovations. After 
examining several score possibilities, five innovations appeared to meet the 
criteria demanded by the study. It was necessary that they should be of varied 
types, that they should be such that their acceptance could be readily dis- 
covered, and that they should have been sufficiently recently introduced for 
large numbers of people to be still in the process of adopting them. It was 
also required that they should be available for acceptance by all parts of the 
population, and that the individual should have ultimate control over their 
acceptance or rejection. This necessarily eliminated such innovations as a new 
printing device or the atom bomb. The innovations that most closely met 
these criteria and that were employed in this research were television, canasta, 
super markets, and two forms of health insurance. 

In order to examine the reaction of social classes to these innovations, 
a sample of 150 families in New Haven, Connecticut, was developed. These 
were distributed in equal numbers into each of six strata, class membership 
being determined by occupation according to the Edwards scheme (2) 
adapted to urban areas. The basic unit of investigation was the family, and, 
because of the suspected importance of age as a factor in conservatism,* 
familics in the sample were limited to those whose male heads were between 


thirty and forty. 


s. See, for example, John Useem, Pierre Tangent, and Ruth Useem (18), W. Lloyd Warner and 
Paul S. Lunt (19), and A. B. Hollingshead (8). 


6. Cf., for example, J. O. Hertzler (7) and H. C. Barnett, op. cit., pp. 385-7. 
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In generating the sample, approximately 1,000 telephone interviews were 
conducted to elicit the information required on marital status, age, and 
occupation. From the resultant group of families meeting the criteria of the 
study, twenty-five were chosen for distribution into each of the four upper 
classes. To avoid the bias inherent in obtaining interviewees through telephon- 
ing, twenty-five cases representing each of the two lower strata were selected 
from the inactive files of the Connecticut State Employment Service. Intensive 
interviews were then conducted. 


ANALYSIS 


The hypothesis with which this study is concerned is that social classes will 
accept innovations to the extent that the innovational features and the cultural char- 
acteristics of the classes are compatible. Because they vary in many aspects of their 
culture, different classes will possibly adopt a given innovation in varying degrees. 
But because they share some aspects of the common culture, they may accept in no 
significantly different degree. Finally, because each innovation requires that those 
who would use it should possess different physical, mental, and behavioral equipment, 
no class could be said to be conservative or liberal in reacting to all. 

In the analysis of this hypothesis several steps were necessary. First, the 
innovation had to be analysed to reveal the material equipment, mental sets, 
and behavioral patterns that a group must possess in order to use it. Second, 
the sample was examined without regard to class affiliation to determine 
whether accepters possess any of the above characteristics in significantly 
greater degree than rejecters. Those traits shown to be associated with accept- 
ance were assumed to be crucial in determining the compatibility of inno- 
vation and group. Next, classes were compared to reveal whether they varied 
in their possession of the crucial culture elements. And finally the degree of 
acceptance of each innovation by each class was ascertained to show, first, 
whether classes vary in their acceptance of a single innovation, and second, 
whether any class was conservative in its reaction to all innovations. 

Families who accepted television were operationally defined as those who 
possessed a receiving set, accepters of canasta as those who had played the 
game more than once, accepters of super markets as those who used them for 
over half of their food-shopping, and accepters of Blue Cross and Medical 
Service as policy holders in these plans. 

Very briefly, the analysis upheld the hypothesis. As Table I shows, the 
classes did vary in their acceptance of three of the five innovations investi- 
gated in this study. But none of the strata proved to be consistently con- 
servative or liberal. 

Thus: 


1. The upper classes were conservative in accepting television. 
2. The lower classes were conservative in adopting canasta. 
3. Both upper and lower strata reacted conservatively to super markets, 
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TABLE I PERCENTAGES OF FAMILIES ACCEPTING AND REJECTING 
INNOVATIONS, BY SOCIAL CLASS 


Innovation Class 7° Probability Level 
I II lil IV V VI 
(upper) (middle) (lower) 


Television 
Accepters 
Rejecters 

Canasta 
Accepters 
Rejecters 

Super Markets 
Accepters 


Rejecters 


Blue Cross 
Accepters 


Rejecters 


Medical Service 
Accepters 


Rejecters 
100 


1. For each class, N= 25 


with the greatest number of accepters found in the groups between 
the extreme ends of the class scale. 
4. No class was conservative to a statistically significant degree in respond- 
ing to the two innovations in health insurance. 


It is clear, then, that the relation between stratification and conservatism 
is much more complex than heretofore supposed. The relationships dis- 
covered may be explained in part at least by the factor of innovational and 
cultural compatibility, and the variance in this from class to class. In the case 
of television, for example, compatibility was found to differ among the 
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strata in a manner similar to variations in the pattern of acceptance. To 
analyse compatibility, television was examined in terms of the cultural equip- 
ment possibly required for its use. It was hypothesized that this would include 
the possession of an “average” education, a minimum income, and a penchant 
for passive recreation of the spectator sort. Accepters of television in the 
sample were then compared with rejecters, and it was found that the culture 
patterns of families who had adopted the innovation did include such 
characteristics. Rejecters, on the other hand, diverged.’ 

Thus, accepters were distinguished from rejecters by the large proportion 
having grammar and high-school education as opposed to college training 
(P<o-oo1).* Accepters usually had moderate or low incomes and a feeling 
that television was a necessity, while rejecters (P*o-02) were more apt to 
have higher incomes and the attitude that, as one expressed it, “television is 
an extravagance”. 

But it was the area of culture more directly related to television— 
recreational behavior—that was most crucial in acceptance. Rejecters differed 
greatly from accepters in that they preferred active, creative recreational 
activities, such as participation in sports, visiting, get-togethers, and serious 
reading. In the matter of reading habits specifically, rejecters were the readers 
of serious fiction and non-fiction, while accepters confined their efforts to 
fiction, a cursory inspection of the newspaper, or to no reading at all 
(P<o-o01). Again, accepters were more often active in a number of voluntary 
organizations than were rejecters (P<o-001). 

In the two activities most closely akin to television viewing—attendance 
at motion pictures and listening to radio programs—there were further sig- 
nificant differences. The families who accepted television were most often 
those who previously had been avid devotees of radio and screen (P~*0°03, 
and P<o:oot, respectively). Thus the variables pertaining to recreation, 
voluntary association membership, income, and education appeared to be 
the ones most crucial in the process of acceptance. A number of others were 
examined, but were not found to be significantly related. 

Once crucial factors in acceptance had been discovered, it remained to 
determine whether the classes varied in their possession of them. Statistical 
analysis revealed that they did so, and in a way similar to their acceptance 
pattern. Thus, moving-picture attendance increased in incidence as class status 
decreased, The same was true of sports, passive reading, other forms of passive 
recreation, and the appropriate educational and income characteristics.’ As 
Table I reveals, television acceptance followed a similar pattern. These find- 
ings regarding compatibility offer a possible partial explanation for the 


7. A more complete report of this particular phase of the investigation appears in (4). 

8. Probability levels distinguishing accepters from rejecters throughout this paper are arrived at through 
the chi-square test. 

g. The probability level distinguishing the classes in the matter of motion-picture attendance was 
<o-o1. In the case of all other variables the level was <o-oo1. 
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conservatism of the upper classes and for the liberalism of the lower classes 
in accepting television. 

The factor of compatibility also helped to explain the reaction of the 
classes to the canasta card-game. Crucial characteristics distinguishing 
accepters of the game from rejecters included their greater interest in active 
recreation, their being equipped with more numerous and varied games in 
their homes, their greater participation in card-playing, their ownership of 
more decks of cards, their more see gathering together with friends for 
social purposes, and their past history of accepting other innovations in card- 
games, such as gin rummy and, earlier, bridge. In addition, accepters were 
much more likely to have had some college training and to participate in 
a number of voluntary organizations.’® Analysis of hee classes to determine 
their possession of these crucial characteristics revealed that, in all but one 
case—the frequency with which subjects played cards—the strata varied 
significantly."' Thus, for example, upper-class spouses were the ones who 
were interested in active recreation, who had the best equipment for playing 
games, and who had previously accepted innovations in games. Table I 
shows that they were a the couples who accepted canasta to the greatest 
degree. 

Another factor that may help to explain lower-class conservatism towards 
canasta is the relative lack of effective contact with the game among lower- 
class individuals. Canasta, unlike television, cannot be adopted simply by 
purchasing an apparatus. One must learn to play it, and in almost all cases 
in this sample this was accomplished through being taught by another person. 
The contact of accepters was further increased by the fact that their friends 
were often acquainted with the game and frequently urged them to play (on 
each factor, P<o-oo1). It was found that lower-class individuals had less 
contact with persons who could instruct them in the game than was true 
in the upper classes (P<o-oo1). Similarly, lower-class couples were much less 
frequently urged to play the game by their acquaintances (P<o-001). 

This finding eae with the rather scanty evidence in popular litera- 
ture suggesting that the game was introduced by upper-class individuals who, 
having learned it in fashionable clubs in Buenos Aires, taught it to their 
upper-class friends in the United States. These two variables, the social dis- 
tance separating the upper and lower classes and the necessity of teaching the 
game to achieve its diffusion also help to explain why the lower classes were 
slow to accept. 

In the case of super markets, indications were that the accepting classes 
were those which had most contact with them, either through residing near 
to them, through prior use of chain stores (the organizations most prominent 
in the introduction of super markets), or through friends who had used them. 


10. The probability level distinguishing accepters from rejecters in the matter of getting together with 
friends for social purposes was 0°06. In all other cases it was <0-001. 
11. The probability level distinguishing classes in each case with the one exception noted was <o-oo!. 
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But statistical tests on these and other factors were inconclusive, and the above 
statements indicate suggestions only. The finding of greatest interest regard- 
ing super markets is that accepters were not concentrated in the upper or 
lower classes, as was the case with canasta and television respectively, but 
were found mainly in Classes II and IV. 

Table I reveals that in its reaction to medical insurance plans no class 
proved to be significantly more conservative than another. Two innovations 
were studied, Blue Cross and Medical Service.!* The first was well on its way 
to complete acceptance; the second, having been instituted thirteen years 
later, in 1949, was still in the early stages of adoption. Blue Cross offers the 
traditional coverage of such plans, paying within certain limits the hospital 
expenses incurred by subscribers. Medical Service is operated in the same 
way to reimburse surgeons’ fees to members. Subscriptions in Medical Service 
are available only to members of Blue Cross, 

It was found that Blue Cross was accepted by go per cent of the members 
of the sample, while not quite one-third of i families adopted Medical 
Service. Thus, even though they were similar innovations, the difference in 
the length of time they were in contact with potential accepters contributed 
to the differential in the degree of their acceptance. Other factors promoting 
this differential were the added costs of Medical Service, and the feeling on 
the part of some couples that surgical coverage was not as important as, for 
example, provision for expenses of dental work or physicians house calls. 

Because of the almost unanimous acceptance of Blue Cross in this sample, 
and because membership in Medical Service depends on prior holding of a 
Blue Cross policy, no effective statistical comparison of accepters and rejecters 
was possible. Nevertheless, there is some evidence as to reasons for the 
adoption of the two innovations and for the slight variations detected in class 
reactions to them. 

Table I shows that in the case of both innovations, Classes I, [V, and VI 
accept to a slightly smaller degree than others. This is accounted for in part 
by the fact that frequently husbands in these families are independent workers. 
They are thus unaffiliated with any group that is approached by the insurance 
organizations for membership recruitment. The offering of subscriptions to 
individuals not associated with a group has been so recent as to have had little 
effect on members of this sample. 

Class I families also rejected occasionally because they felt no particular 
financial pressure to have the protection offered by the insurance plans. The 
Class VI families who rejected often did so on the opposite grounds. They 
were not as impressed with the need for insurance relative to other necessities. 
Especially was this true in their response to Medical Service. As a Class VI 
laborer said: “It’s just too expensive for what you get. There are more things 
around, and they say saad just costs a few cents a day. It’s a few cents 


12. Known officially as Connecticut Hospital Service and Connecticut Medical Service respectively. 
G 
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here and a few there, and I just can’t afford it. If you had six kids and made 
forty dollars a week, could you?” 

The almost complete acceptance of Blue Cross is largely accounted for 
by the nearly universal desire to avoid the devastating costs of today’s treat- 
ment for illness. The majority of upper-class families, just like those in lower 
strata, accepted with this factor in mind. A Class I housewife said: “The Blue 
Cross and Medical Service are a safe-guard for when you're least able to take 
it financially. You never can plan sickness, but at least you can protect your- 
self slightly with something like this.” And a Class V machine operator 
noted: “It’s an ace in the hole, you know. I got so many kids—I can’t save 
money, anyway. This way, you got the Blue Cross—you got something 
behind.” 

Table II shows that the three most mentioned reasons for accepting Blue 
Cross are all economic. A similar pattern was discovered i in reasons given for 
subscribing to Medical Service. 


TABLE Il REASONS GIVEN BY SUBJECTS POR ACCEPTANCE OF BLUE CROSS, 
BY CLASS, IN PERCENTAGES 


Reasons Class 
Ill 


Impending hospitalization 12 
Security 76 
Low Cost 32 


Other motives cited revealed more of a class bias. Thus, some upper-class 
families were in favor of Blue Cross because they felt it would give workers 
more security. Others saw it as a means of stabilizing the financial position of 
hospitals, or as a bulwark against socialized medicine. Lower-class inter- 
viewees, on the other hand, were attracted by the instalment-payment feature 
of the health plans. But the reason that dominated the thinking of accepters 
in all classes was the desire to alleviate the great economic burden of modern 
therapy. 

A factor thus emerges from the investigation of health insurance that did 
not appear significant in the analyses of super markets and the recreational 
innovations. In the earlier cases it was found that differences in the cultural 
equipment of classes were crucial in explaining variations in acceptance. It 
must be emphasized, however, that the strata, while varying in some respects, 
nevertheless partake of the common culture of New Haven and, in some 
instances, in fairly equal degrees. The universal desire to avoid the tremendous 
costs of illness is a case in point. The fact that this desire was present in all 


classes may help to explain the lack of difference in their reactions to health 
insurance. 
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SUMMARY 


The association between conservatism in accepting innovations and social 
class affiliation has been examined as it existed in the adoption of five new 
items of different types. The research revealed that the amount of contact 
between innovation and potential accepters was crucial in determining degree 
of acceptance. Of equal importance was the extent to which innovational 
characteristics and the culture of the receiving group were compatible. It was 
found that as each innovation is unique, each is compatible in different degrees 
with the culture of a given group. Therefore, each is accepted in differing 
degrees by that group. Contrary to the statements of some writers, e.g. 
Joseph H. Greenberg (5, p. 91), then, at the present state of our knowledge 
the degree of acceptance of any single innovation could not be an index to 
the acceptance of others. Further, it was discovered that no single class in the 
sample displayed conservatism in reacting to all five innovations. The upper 
classes were conservative in one case, the lower in another, and both in a 
third instance. And no one of the classes displayed more conservatism than 
another in reacting to the innovations in health insurance. In the light of these 
findings, it may be concluded that the relation between class and conservatism 
is much more complex than traditionally supposed. 
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